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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 



BY 



THE EDITOR. 



Circumstances having prevented me from 
paying a second visit to the Peninsula as I 
so fully intended, for the purpose of follow- 
ing up my account of the Spanish Revolu- 
tion by a detail of occurrences subsequent 
to 1820, I feel happy in being enabled to 
lay the remarks of a much abler pen before 
the public, as a sequel to the Letters I pub- 
lished in March last.; : more especially ,at a 
moment, when the iliterWt; at &H ; ti totes at- 
tached to the affairs of Sba[iA : i*{ tfcis' country, 
is heightened in proportionate* tljfe/ impor- 
tance of recent events," 't^taVcitetf &s these 
are with our own power and prosperity. 
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IV 

Previously to offering a few observations, 
which are forced from me, on a view of the 
present crisis, I have to express my regret at 
my inability to do justice to the vivid style and 
original manner of an author, whom, how- 
ever he may be disfigured in the following 
pages, I regard as one of the best living 
writers of his country. Independently how- 
ever of the above cause, I should add that 
the translation has been prepared in great 
haste, owing to my anxiety to redeem the 
pledge which I have given with respect to 
the Greek Revolution. But the paramount 
interest, excited by the catastrophe of Spain, 
will) I trust, be a sufficient excuse for my 
turning aside for a few days from the consi- 
deration of Grecian affairs. 

Those, who took the trouble of looking 
over my Introduction to the last work of 
Count Pecchio, will have perceived that I 
considered, the stability of our power as 
being: -iftainty dependant on the part we 
should takg ijt^h^lhen approaching aggres- 
sion of.tbe racing: faction of France against 
Spain. ; fo ## cbiumwn : with the best friends of 
their country, I thought it impossible for 



England to avoid espousing the cause of the 
Peninsula without betraying her dearest in- 
terests. She, however, remained neuter at 
home, while her diplomatic agents abroad 
are said to have indirectly co-operated with 
'the invaders. What has been the result ?— 
Why, that in little more than six months 
after I ventured to record my humble opi- 
nion, the whole of Spain, with all her for- 
tresses, was in undisturbed possession of a 
French army ! 

As every day, nay every hour, will tend 
to convince Englishmen, that the occupation 
of Spain by France, under any pretence, is 
fearfully opposed to the power and pros- 
perity of Great Britain, it is needless for mfe 
to dwell on that galling subject. I cannot, 
however, omit this opportunity of expressing 
my deep regret, that two statesmen who ex- 
pressed themselves in such dignified terms at 
the commencement of: rthe npe.qual .struggle, 
and upon whom tlre -: "nation seemed* to rely 
for support, should hkvje'so: cruelly disap- 
pointed the hopes of! t&$3 WdiJtty". But I 
will abstain from the language *6f teproach; 
for what sthtg can be greater-— what condition 
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more humiliating than that of a minister, who 
has lived to witness the degradation of his 
country ? 

Amidst that deplorable apathy, which 
seems to have overtaken the leaders of twd 
parties, who have divided political power 
and influence amongst us, since the accession 
of the reigning family ; it is consoling to re- 
flect that all are not equally blind nor indif- 
ferent to the dangers, which threaten an 
edifice cemented by the blood of millions, 
and such incalculable sacrifices of another 
kind. 

The class to which I allude, has never for 
one instant lost sight of the combination to 
diminish British influence and power by those 
very sovereigns, who owe their present exis- 
tence to British blood and British gold : sove- 
reigns however, who never objected to join in 

a league agajqst us* .when it could be effected 

• • * • *^ # • • • • • • * * 

with /ijij! hopes o£succfess. Whilst this class 
was endekypxmig l fq persuade the country, 
that it .\y^ bat:-k>: put down the Spanish 
Constitutidfr ' thai- : k #: French army invaded 
Spain, but to aggrandize France at the ex- 
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pence of England, the utmost pains were 
taken by others to prove, that nothing more 
was intended, than checking the revoluv 
tionary spirit. The importance of removing 
a delusion at once so preposterous and so 
fatal requires no argument: its fallacy and 
danger are amply illustrated by the arranger 
ments making on the part of France to 
occupy the Spanish fortresses, until at least 
her ulterior plans of aggrandisement are 
matured. 

As connected with the future views of the 
Holy Alliance, we need only cast our eyes 
on the projects so uneqiy vocally avowed re- 
lative to South America Unhappily those 
who are acquainted with the materials of 
which society is composed there, and the 
corruptions transfused from the mother coun- 
try to her colonies, feel but too just an ap- 
prehension, lest the same weapons which 
have been employed tft tr cjonqijer ^pain, may 
also re-conquer the itfeiv. worlds v \ ' /' 

s v* '£*: *- "' - 

In contemplating #13 ^fl&ritp Munich Eng- 
land must soon be calkd^ ttpo - h-3foVraake, or 
quietly sink into a power, not of the second, 
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but of the third m fourth onkr, it is aho 
gratifying to reflect, that the great majority 
of the people is not insensible to an ap- 
proaching crisis. It is, I trust, still pre- 
pared to make ewry sacrifice, rather than 
suffer the glory of England to perish ; and 
if once freed from religious and political dis- 
abilities, it would, I am sure, gladly go 
forth to punish a faction which, after having 
been first fed by British hospitality, and then 
restored to power by its best blood and trea- 
sure, sought the earliest occasion to turn on 
its benefactors. But who is there that does 
not perceive the retribution of a just and 
omnipotent providence in the return thus 
made to us, for having afforded protection 
to a set of men, whom a whole nation had 
driven (from power, as the enemies of freedom 
above thirty years ago ? 

Here, I would willingly trace the insidious 
arts and vile machinations by which French 
intrigiote i^rsi'paY^l/tfer^ way/ and then co- 
vered the* ; Pep£$feiild with those mercenary 
hordes, JW#6 'hwe ^almost for ever destroyed 
the hopes .'lately; fcterished by the friends of 
order and humanity, in favor of a return to 
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frtlfcdpte in the Firendh afftiy . *fhe millions 
Upon millions employed to purchase and 
corrupt the most abandoned in church and 
state in a nation reduced to the last &age 
of poverty, together with an explanation 
tif those causes which rendered it impossi- 
ble for the Constitutionalists successfully to 
resist the most base and unprincipled attack 
ever made on the independence of a nation, 
are ^ilso subjects upon which I would fain 
dilate. The accumulated perjuries of Ferdi- 
nand, of the iwfomous Abisbal, and no less 
an infamous Morillo, to all of whom I was, iti 
an evil hour, tempted to give credit for some 
virtues, would form a fertile source of com- 
mentary; but these must be reserved for a 
future day. 

Notwithstanding those treasons against 
freedom which have marked our policy during 
late years, and Which have led to the deteriora- 
tion of our national character to an alarming 
degree, what can be more flattering to us as 
a nation, than to see the exiles, whom tyranny 
and foreign bayonets have driven from the 
laad'of Ibtfr father*, still seeking an asylum 
on our shores, as if something whispered to 



them, that the genius of freedom still lingers 
amongst us. When public sympathy has 
begun to be so strongly manifested in favor 
of the Italian and Spanish patriots now in 
England, one question may with great pro- 
priety be put to ministers, as an argument 
in favour of their patronising, (if they do not 
come forward in a more direct way,) the sub- 
scription so laudably set on foot, without any 
regard to party distinctions, to succour men 
whose only crime is a wish to assimilate the 
institutions of their own countries to those 
of England. Did we not maintain above 
twenty thousand French emigrants driven 
from France as the supporters and sattelites 
of superstition and tyranny, but who now 
form the life and soul of that faction which 
is sedulously occupied in undermining our 
power and destroying our commercial pros- 
perity? If we did, and the proofs are 

irrefragable, with what show of reason or of 
justice, I would ask, can we deny relief to 
the constitutional exiles of Europe, the real 
and natural friends of England 1 

With respect to the Spanish Patriots them- 
selve*, though I will not pretend to assert, 
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that even their union would have saved the 
Peninsula unaided by us, considering the in- 
numerable obstacles they had to contend 
with ; what an important lesson ought 
they not to glean from the experience of the 
last three years, and how essential for their 
future interest, that they should reflect on the 
positive evils and irreparable injuries done 
to the cause of freedom and civilization by 
their worse than senseless dissensions. It 
is only by a dispassionate examination of 
past errors they can hope to profit by the 
future ; and seeing, as the most superficial 
amongst them must, the impossibility of 
accomplishing any one object .of national 
regeneration, where passion and party pre- 
judice are suffered to intervene, surely they 
will henceforth bury animosities of every kind 
in oblivion, and, only thinking of their own 
position and that of their fellow countrymen 
reduced to slavery, unite heart and hand to 
punish not only domestic traitors of every 
rank and station, but also those base foreign 
mercenaries who have polluted their soil and 
lent themselves to the authors of an unpro- 
voked aggression. 

Vindictive and irrational as the spirit may 



be, which dictates the party animosities of 
our own country, I cannot, even witfr all the 
melancholy experience of the past, and pre- 
sent example before me, persuade myself 
that those who have by their writings and 
speeches openly encouraged the invasion of 
Spain, and thus given a dreadful blow to the 
vitals of British power, will be so abandoned 
to all sense of patriotism and virtue as to 
persevere in their parricidal policy, merely 
for the sake of giving way to their personal 
hatreds, and the hacknied but insane dread 
of libera] opinions : if they do, the conse- 
quences are obvious, and the responsibility 
really appalling. 

Finally, may the blood of the lamented 
and murdered RIEGO, the pure and unr- 
spotted martyr of Spanish freedom, yet rise 
up in judgment against his ruthless assassins 
whether principals or accessaries. And, above 
all, may the ministers of England remem- 
ber ere it be too late, that the stability of her 
power and preservation of her political ex- 
istence are inseparably allied to the esta- 
blishment of the constitutional system 
throughout Europe ! 

EDWARD BLAQUIERE. 

JBath, December Uth, 1883. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



I should have continued the series of 
Letters on Spain and Portugal, already before 
the public, would not that terrible monster 
with a hundred eyes and a thousand earn, 
which has replaced the Inquisition in 
Europe, have opened and read them before 
they reaehed their destination, In order there- 
fore to punish the arbitrary ouriosity of the 
above monster, I was forced to deprive my*- 
self of a correspondence which formed one 
of the greatest consolations of my exile : 

Bnt that the recollection of those events 
which were passing under my own eyes 
during my stay in Spain might not be lost, 
I determined to keep a journal of the most 
remarkable occurrences, and it is this which 
I now offer to put&c notice; 
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The liberty of Spain no longer exists ; and 
its fall costs me a second exile. In Spain I 
had found another parent, a second country, 
and with her I have not only lost a pure sky, 
salubrious climate, the engaging smiles of 
her women, and easy hospitality; but I have 
also lost the proud satisfaction, to which the 
friendship of General Ballesteros gave me a 
right. — After thirty years of a chivalrous 
life, this officer has fallen from the pinnacle 
of honor into the infamy of treason. Every 
body knows that when, on his reaching 
Granada, Cadiz stretched out her hands to 
him as her liberator, he submitted to the 
Madrid regency, thus laying down at the 
feet of tyranny, the sword he had received 
to defend freedom. — Until now, I had 
thought the simultaneous assassination of 
ones country's freedom and that of an illus- 
trious and honored name, impossible. So 
strong however were the ties of friendship 
which for two years bound me to this warrior, 
that while honor obliges me to dissolve it for 
ever, I feel myself constrained to esteem him 
still in the memory of his former virtues. 

I have now no other means of showing 
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my gratitude to Spain, except by offering 
up the most fervent vows for the resurrection 
of her liberties. I am not fonchof prophecy- 
ing, and yet 1 have flattering presentiments 
on this subject. It is besides gratifying to 
indulge the hope, that Spanish freedom is 
not dead, but merely suspended. And I am 
even induced to rest my hopes on Ferdi- 
nand himself; not on his clemency nor wis- 
dom, but on his frenzied tyranny. He seems 
indeed to have been born for the purpose of 
causing despotism to cease. It was he who 
provoked the conspiracy of Former and of 
Lacy, as well as that of Valencia ; and finally 
he effected the revolution of 1820. Nor can 
much time elapse before he brings about ano- 
ther revolution in Spain. Such at least is the 
presumption to be drawn from the atrocious 
decree of October the 4th. The Holy Alli- 
ance has not, in fact, yet discovered that 
Ferdinand VII. is the greatest Revolutionist 
of Europe. 

London, December 1st 1823. 
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August 30th, 1822.— The seventh of July 
at Madrid, may be compared to those storms 
which suddenly obscure the picturesque 
Lake of Como in summer, and after a few 
hours of terrific commotion, leave the vault 
of heaven more pure and smiling than ever. 
That day was nothing more than a momen- 
tary whirlwind. People are now as free in 
Madrid as at Philadelphia, and as tranquil as 
at Vienna. 

Julius Caesar was not more generous after 
victory than were the Liberals of Spain, These 
know how to vanquish without triumphing ; 
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they even renounced the popular song of 
the Tragala, which the Serviles could never 
swallow. Riego also caused the vivas which 
followed his steps to cease : this was right, 
for honors are always more justly 
merited when rejected; and a free people 
ought to have no other object of political 
adoration than their country. In this respect, 
liberty is like Lutheranism, it neither admits 
of superstition nor idolatry. If our country 
is personified, it runs the risk of losing its 
immortality, as the deities of Homer lost 
their invulnerability when they assumed the 
human form. 

It witt create surprise, north of the 
Pyrenees, to hear that not one of the seven new 
ministers bears the title of count or marquis, 
of which there is certainly no scarcity in 
Spain. Here, however, it has not occasioned 
the smallest astonishment, because it is no 
novelty to the Spaniards -> even under the 
old despotism, public employments were 
never the patrimony of a privileged class ; 
for aay person «ugfet aspire to them, if he 
happQtied to please the caprice of the mo- 
qaroh; , Jfc . i* in the nature o£ despotism; 



to equalize every body: in Constantinople,- 
the sultan's barber often becomes grand 
vizier. Previous to 1808, a private of the 
royal guard became Prince of Peace ! 

I am on every account delighted to see the 
reins of the revolution return to the hand* 
of those by whom it was brought about. They 
suffered them to be torn from them in 1820: 
woe to them and to Europe if they lose their 
hold a second time ! Their enterprise is not 
one of trifling moment: the object is to 
raise a Car overturned amidst a thousand 
obstacles, and environed by ruins. The Sieiv 
viles look on with a malignant eye to see if, 
in the attempt to raise it too hastily, the Car: 
should fell over on the other side: their 
hopes are founded on the errors of their ad- 
versaries: they console themselves with the 
thought that this is the last experiment to 
sustain the constitutional edifice. Either the 
ministry will be weak, say they, or it will 
succumb under the counter-revdution; if 
violent and oppressive, it will fall a victim 
to popular odium. ; . i 

The above anticipation* do not £nre mq 
B 2 



any uneasiness. I trust the ministry will 
know how to avoid both these dangers, 
taking care to be moderate without weak- 
ness, arid strong without violence : circum- 
stances are highly favourable to its operations. 
The conspirators are so terrified that it will 
be sufficient to hold up the arm of power 
without striking, to petrify them. The na- 
tional guards, and municipalities of the 
Peninsula, offer to devote themselves to 
their country, and the whole of the anti- 
constitutional journals were silenced on 
the 8th of July. The liberal papers praise 
and flatter the new ministry, which is 
deluged with their counsels ; some suggest 
an alliance with Portugal, others an Army 
of Observation of eighty thousand men ; 
While a third class recommend the contract- 
ing a loan to the amount of a Billion, a fourth 
proposes a general congress ef all the free 
people of Europe, &c. 

August 3 1st, — I am inclined to thinK that 
the human mind works more in a year of 
revolution, than it could during a century 
of peace. The agitation and anxiety are 
perhaps even greater than those experienced 



in war. Thus study becomes a species 
of repose. I profit by this truce, which 
will certainly not be long, in order tran- 
quilly to return to my books. The heat 
is great, but it does not suffocate like that 
of Lombardy, my lost Paradise. Besides, 
I am a greater idolater of the sun than 
a Peruvian; the pure and elevated sky of 
Madrid never satiates me. From six. till 
ten in the morning, I generally take refuge 
under the majestic elms of the Retiro. 
These venerable trees are watered daily, 
as regularly as if they were tender vio- 
lets. This is really a most singular cli- 
mate: the heat of La Mancha and the 
Castiles weakens and enervates, whilethe air 
on the contrary, seems bracing and salubrious. 
Though apparently soft and effeminate, the 
peasants of these provinces are the most 
robust of the Peninsula. In all the villages of 
Spain, the labouring classes pass their hours of 
idleness, (and these are not a few) in playing 
the popular game of La Bara, which seems to 
have been invented by the Titans of old. 
The Bara, is a piece of iron, about two feet 
long, weighing from eighteen to twenty 
pounds. The player raises it with his right 
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hand, while a large stone is held in the left to 
maintain his equilibrium, and increase the 
power of impelling the bar. He who throws 
the bar farthest, so as to fall on one of its 
extremities, is declared the victor. This 
game is seldom played except for the mere 
honor of winning. I have seen a peasant 
of La Mancha fling the bar to & distance of 
above forty feet. I doubt whether Ajax 
ceroid have done more. The game of La 
Bara having one day become the subject of 
conversation at a diplomatic dinner, Morillo 
observed, u talk of it to me, who was born a 
peasant, and made it the sport of my youth, 
during which I was considered a first-rate 
player." — I have my doubts, whether the rest 
of the company were very well pleased with 
the Count de Carthagena, for thus recollect- 
ing his certificate of baptism. 

• September 3d. — The Comuneros are in a 
bad humour. They are not wrong :— ■ of the 
seven individuals composing the ministry, 
there is not one of their fraternity. With 
the victory of the 7th of July, due in a great 
measure to their vigilance and valour, they 
had acquired the right of selecting a minis- 



try of their own choice ; yet such was t"heir 
generosity and anxiety to avoid the charge of 
ambition, that they left it to their rivals. But 
this Courtesy was not met in a similar spirit. 
The masonic party abused their confidence ; 
imitating the conduct of Pope John XXIE 
who being chosen arbiter by the cardinals 
to name a pontiff between two contending 
factions, elected himself I Thus it was that 
the masons composed the ministry of per^ 
sons taken out of their own party, 

A very curious book has just fallen into 
my hands: this is a collection of letters 
written by Antonio de Guevera, Bishdp of 
Mondonedo, in 1521 and the following year, 
against the Comuneros of those days. This 
saucy monk, but elegant writer, covers these 
brave and unhappy men with obloquy and 
abuse, accusing them of rebellion, sacrikge, 
and designating 1 them as robbers and plun<- 
derers Ml of ambition. He charges Juatt 
de Padilla with having espoused the cause 
in the hope of becoming grand mftster of St. 
Jago ; Acuna, Bishop of Zamorti, with aspiring 
to the See of Toledo, and each of the other 
chiefs with wishing to be named Lords of one 
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of £he seven cities of Castile, which they per- 
suaded to declare against Charles the Fifth. 

The Serviles of the present day are not 
less malignant than the Bishop of Mondo- 
nedo. They avail themselves of similar ac- 
cusations for the purpose of impeding the 
course of the revolution. Ballesteros is, for 
example, accused of aiming at the military 
dictatorship ; Riego of wishing to preside at 
the head of a republic, and all the other 
Liberal leaders of some charge equally futile. 

These stratagems, which the enemies of 
liberty invariably adopt, should be henceforth 
known to the defenders of popular rights: 
for it was by such weapons that the Gracchi, 
*he Cola de Rienzos, and the Mazanielli fell. 

During the tempests of a revolution, the 
party which feels itself sufficiently strong to 
hold the helm of state, ought to cling to it 
with firmness, and save the vessel in spite of 
all opposition. May not the Comuneros 
one day repent their ill-timed diffidence and 
moderation ! 
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September 8th. — The ill-humour of the 
Comuneros is increasing : the masons have 
printed and prohibited their statutes 
with the intention, no doubt, of bringing 
them into disrepute. This is certainly 
an act of imprudence and even of hosti- 
lity on their part. But after all, such a 
measure can do no injury to that party in 
the end. Their institution affords no scope 
to ridicule: it is not involved in hierogly- 
phics or intricacies. It may be compared 
to that of the Templars and Knights of 
Malta, who were not ridiculous in their day. 
The Comunero is made a knight of the order 
by a touch of the sword on his shoulder, as 
practised in the age of knight-errantry* 
Their general assemblies bear the imposing 
appellation of fortresses, and the minor ones, 
that of castles or towers, according to their 
importance. The funeral urns of Padilla, 
Bravo, and Maldonado, the great cham- 
pions of popular rights in Spain, are raised 
in the midst of each fortress or castle. The 
oath of a Comunero is that of a disinterested 
citizen and of a military patriot. He swears 
on the Holy Evangelists to defend the sove- 
reignty of the people^ and neither to demand 
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not accept place or emolument except for the 
benefit of the community. The distinctive 
badge of a Comunero is a purple ribbon. 
Ballestero* was the first commander of this 
renowned institution : General Palarea is the 
present There are at this moment forty 
thousand knights enrolled under the standard 
ofPadilla. 

The Comuneros of the present day, are 
the Protestants of Masonry. Owing to the 
abuses which they saw in its proceedings, 
they detached themselves from its grasp after 
the revolution of 1820, when their own so- 
ciety was formed . The reconciliation of these 
-political sects seems far distant, and there is 
but too much reason to apprehend that this 
schism will have the same fatal effect as others 
have had before* 

September llth.-~ Another congress! — a 
fresh appendix to the Vienna congress of 
1815 ! — such is the announcement of all the 
journals* The congress of Vienna resembles 
the interminable council of Trent. The court 
of Rome was occupied for thirty yeans 
in trying to put down Lutheranism, while the 
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Holy Alliance has consumed, and vainly con- 
sumed, eight years to destroy liberalism. 
If it succeed, well may we call it holy, for it 
will have performed a great miracle ! A new 
congress ? And where ? At Verona^—In the 
midst of the tears and mournings of so many 
Italian families !— How like the taste of Can- 
nibals I — Ill-fated countrymen !— -and they 
will hasten to sell their pencils, their songs, 
and their poetry to the oppressors on this 
occasion ! 

It is pretended that the object of the con* 
grefts is still a secret, — I am inclined to think 
that it is what the French call, k secret de la 
comedie ; who indeed is so blind as not to see 
that the destruction of the constitutional 
system in Spain is the grand and perhaps 
only object in view ? 

The Holy Alliance may think itself hohfc 
but it is not infallible, and on this account I 
venture to assert that it is in error, or wishes to 
deceive, if it supposes that Spanish liberty can 
be contagious to the rest of Europe. Spanish 
liberty has the same qualities as the Castiliatia 
themselves; it is grave, serious, circumspect. 
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and unsociable. Every people have not the 
same superabundance of electricity as those of 
France, who are never content if they cannot 
divide their fashions, elegancies, follies and 
pleasures, with their neighbours. All nations 
are not cast in the same mould, — did not 
Holland remain as a Republic for two cen- 
turies without communicating the contagion 
of liberty either to Denmark, Prussia, or 
France ? Did not Switzerland exist free and 
happy in the midst of Europe, for many 
centuries, exciting applause without imita- 
tation ? The AbW de Pradt once said, and he 
said so truly, that Spain is rather a kingdom 
of Africa than of Europe. Few travel in 
Spain, and scarcely any Spaniards travel in 
Europe. The Castilian language unfortu- 
nately ceased to be one of Europe with the 
sway of Charles V., and it may now be con- 
sidered as a dead language, or very nearly so. 
The Tribune of the Cortes is only occupied 
for the discussion of domestic concerns ; it 
has not those fits of philanthropy peculiar 
to the English Parliament, which takes a 
critical review of all the continental govern- 
ments every year. This people will neither 
imitate nor be imitated. Charles V. and 
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Philip II. forced them into the intrigues 
of European politics, but they suffered them- 
selves to be led on rather by their fondness 
for war, than a spirit of restlessness or irrita- 
bility. They resemble the Turks even in 
their politics: like Diogenes in his tub, 
they are perfectly satisfied with their fine 
Castilian sun. 

. Could this people exhibit a greater proof 
of moderation or apathy than they did in the 
compensations of 1815, when they suffered 
themselves to be treated like Bavaria > A 
people who have not even to this day, been 
able to recover the Duchy of Parma, and 
Placentia ? Who have not raised a single 
monument to commemorate the glory of the 
last war, since the only ones in Spain which 
remind you of that war, consist of ruined 
villages still in a state of dilapidation, without 
any attempt, whether from poverty or indo- 
lence, being made to rebuild them ? 

It grieves me to say so, but Spanish liberty 
has a natural tendency to become stagnant 
in the Peninsula. If the cabinets of Europe 
break down the barrier of the Pyrenees, it 
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is tHen perhaps very probable that the 
spirit of freedom may deluge Europe in tor- 
rents : but such an inundation will never be 
the fault of the Spaniards. 

I am heartily tired of hearing the words 
Revolutionary Contagion : so often repeated 
during the last two years. Metaphors please 
me, but I am not to be deceived by 
them. Constitutions are not a mere fashion, 
they are not hats & la Bolivar, but 
commodities of the first necessity, a want 
felt by every people. I do not now wish to 
speak of other nations, but limiting my view 
to Italy, which will always be my fovorite 
theme : I will ask, what need the Italians have 
of the example shown by Spain to give liberty 
to themselves ? Have they not sufficient ex- 
amples at home in favour of the goddess ? 
was not Italy a nursery of Republics only a 
few centuries ago ? If she wishes to shake 
off the Austrian yoke, has she not the league! 
of Lombardy before her eyes, the Sicilian 
vespers, and those still more striking events 
presented by the insurrections of the Genoese 
in, 1746 } The late revolutions at JPiaplesr 
and Piedmont were not mere fashionable 
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convulsions, but the natural movements of 
a body that tries to change a painful 
position. The Spanish constitution was pro- 
claimed in order to have a rallying word, a 
sign, by which to recognise the sons of 
liberty ; like the cities of Italy in the middle 
ages, which, when they wished to acquire 
perfect freedom, used to cry : The People! 
The People! 

The inventors of so many forms of free 
government, how could the people of Italy, 
stand in need of a literal plagiarism I The 
truth is, that Naples and Piedmont, c* 
rather all Italy wished for the representa- 
tive system. 

September 13th. — I perceive that the 
Spaniards are more gloomy than usual ; but 
it is not so much the news of another con- 
gress as passing events at home, that make 
them sty thoughtful. The blaze of civil war 
is spreading: Navarre is even infested by 
the factious; Aragon is also in convulsion; 
happily Saragossa remains faithful, arid the 
virgin of El Pilar is still a constitutionalist. 
It seema to me as if the ministry moved too 
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slowly : the delays and difficulties opposed to^ 
the trial of the conspirators of the 7*h of 
July, excite the bile of the Liberals. The 
journals begin to murmur against the exces- 
sive mildness of government, while they 
affirm with too much truth, that weakness 
and inaction do not constitute moderation. 
In fact, the political horizon is becoming 
cloudy ; nor is it by any means so serene as 
during the last month. Mina has not yet been 
able to commence his operations in Catalonia, 
nor have the supplies of men and money 
reached him : he is not likely to risk the 
honor of his arms so very easily. When- 
ever Mina begins, he will have enough to do ; 
in the meantime, we are without a, legislative 
body : the ministry requires loans and sol- 
diers, for which reason it has convoked the 
extraordinary cortes; these are to meet on 
the 7th of October. It is true that free 
governments lose a great deal of time in de- 
liberating ; but this is regained where they 
know how to rouse the enthusiasm and ener- 
gies of a people. The last sentence is very 
opportune at the present moment. 

September \Qth. — Although the Liberals 
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are called Descamisados by the Serviles, they 
are not unacquainted with elegance and taste ; 
they gave a most sumptuous ball yesterday. 
Indeed I never in the whole course of my 
travels witnessed a meeting of a hundred and 
fifty female faces so gay and sprightly as those 
who were present there: nor do I imagine 
China could produce feet so small and well 
turned. It is really* a pity that the Spanish 
women should abandon their light and short 
dresses for the Parisian modes, which conceal 
so much of their fine ancles ; more especially 
as owing to their not being accustomed to this 
foreign costume, it looks as awkward as the 
uniform of a conscript when put on for the 
first time. The women of Italy cannot con- 
ceal the expression of their passions even in 
public : love, jealousy, and sorrow are always 
depicted in their countenances. Whereas 
the Spanish fair leave their passions at home, 
as if they were determined to be independent 
and on an equality with all for eight or ten 
hours in the twenty-four. An Italian Cicisbeo 
would buret with rage, on seeing his Chloe 
dancing, laughing and joking with every body. 
A master of the ceremonies is not required to 

c 
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become ahquaihted with a Spanish lady; a 
herald to announce yoiij, or a Maecenas to ex- 
plain the colour of your blood, we equ$Uy. 
unnecessary. Hie young women of Spain 
answer all those who addrfess them with 
grace and sweetness, whilst their natural 
talents supply traits of wit and good *ense* 
that are seldom to be found in books, which 
they never read. This accidental acquaintance 
is nevertheless durable. If you happen to 
meet them next 4 a y in the Prado, they 
salute you with a movement of their fan and 
an agiir> which is by far the most ejifeerfiil 
salutation I ever heard. Spanish women do 
not admire the intrigues of romances; they 
love with the same frankness which tfee an- 
cient Romans used to manifest in friendship; 
henee duels never take place* because no p^rgon 
remains in doubt whether he is beloved or 
not They discard a lover just as a despot 
turfts off his ministers, without giving any 
reason, or leaving room for reconqiljatipn or 
reply. A Spanish woman will Extinguish 
the torch of love witha breath, while those of 
Italy suffer it to die by degrees. 

September 22nd.— Lopez Banos, the new 
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minister at war, had never seen Ballesteros, 
nor would the latter ever consent to meet 
him. But to-day the ex-deputy Gutierrez 
Acnfta brought about a friendly interview 
between them in his own hoifee; This was 
not a sterile introduction : Ballesteros spoke 
at great Length, and with his wonted energy 
on the necessity of organizing an army of 
reserve to be composed of eighty thousand 
men at least, by which to avoid or repel the 
invasion of the peninsula by France. He 
proved that this was the only means of strik- 
ing tert»r!iiito domestic enemies, and check- 
ing the ambition of Others, as well as to in- 
troduce that subordination and discipline into 
the army which had been hitherto neglected* 
The minister at war was so convinced of 
these reasons, that he promised to propose 
the measure in the first sitting of the Cortes, 
reserving to himself the pleasure of conferring 
the command of the army on the general 
who suggested its formation. 

October 8th. — The Cortes Extraordinary 
were opened yesterday. It was a day of pub* 
lie joy, and one of pleasing confidence to me* 
I candidly confess that I always mistrust 
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the executive, and that I am never com- 
pletely tranquil except when the legislative 
body is assembled. There were more than 
forty deputies dressed in the uniform of the 
national guards, of whom the greatest num- 
ber are simple privates, not from vanity or 
ostentation, but because their companies 
would not consider them equal to the duties 
of a higher rank. Neither the follies of de- 
mocracy nor its extravagance, find a place 
in the cool and methodical head of a Spaniard. 

There was an immense crowd looking at 
and admiring a grenadier of the national 
guard who stood centinel at the entrance of 
the hall. On advancing towards the spot, I 
recognised in this veteran of sixty-five, the 
ex-deputy Romero Alpuente, who, from being 
judge of the supreme tribunal of Spain, had 
transformed himself into a soldier. Don 
Juan Romero Alpuente is, perhaps, one of the 
greatest originals in Europe. Even without 
considering his virtues, knowledge, or pa- 
Iriotism, he deserves to be described. He is 
"tail, frigid, and horribly ugly ; wears a btack 
silk cap and steel spectacles,"— such is the por- 
trait given by a writer of the day, and such is 
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lie represented in a lithographic print. The 
Serviles pretend that he resembles Don 
Quixote; but what will not malignity dis- 
figure. Don Juan himself admits that he is 
ugly, but he never would allow of his being 
horribly so. He is endowed with an eloquence 
at once natural and popular. I have heard him 
speak extempore for above two hours, without 
even flagging or lowering his voice, which is 
a real monochord. The people like him be- 
cause they understand his speeches, and 
laugh at his jokes. He was once furiously 
persecuted by the Inquisition, but he took 
no other revenge than buying up the chairs 
of the inquisitors who kept him three years 
shut up in the prisons of Murcia, and adorning 
his house with them as trophies of the revolu- 
tion. These trophies are certainly much more 
valuable than the throne of Tippoo Saib. 

To-day the ministers have laid open the 
internal situation of the country to the Cortes. 
The minister of war says, that the number of 
factious in Catalonia, Aragon, and Navarre, 
amount to forty thousand men. Mequi- 
nenza,-La Seu d'Urgel, Balaguer, Castek- 
ollit, and other fortified points, have 
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Mien into their hands. To oppose this ir- 
ruption, there are not more than fifty-*two 
thousand men of the regular army. But 
the minister has demanded thirty thousand 
recruits, to fill up the vacancies caused by 
furloughs and discharges, in order to complete 
this force to sixty-seven thousand men. 

The minister of justice states, that impu- 
nity in the crimes of the seditious, triumphs 
through the tardiness and spirit of party 
which pervades the Tribunals. He demands 
the nomination of an assessor to examine 
whether the proposals of the judges, made 
by the council of state, are conformable to 
the lilies laid down by the constitution. 

The minister of the interior, represented 
that the plan of treason and revolt extends 
through all the provinces, and that without 
the vigorous arm of a patriotic and faithful 
magistracy, it would be impossible to stifle 
the plots already prepared. Hence a demand 
that he may be invested with certain extra- 
ordinary powers, to dismiss the subalterns of 
the law, without a previous trial, and arrest 
all the others suspected of conspiring. 
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This is a frightful picture, but would it not 
be still worse to conceal the truth)} It is 
from such a course that princes often pieriah, 
while free states are saved. . . . 

To me, it appears that the minister o£ the 
interior asks too much, and the minister; of 
war too little. The latter does not foresee the 
storm which threatens Spain from without* 
and he is apparently unaware that < the \Q6m 
gress of Veronal has proclaimed a \erasadfl 
against Spain, which, had it < not beeaiihiLthdr 
obstacles opposed by the revolutions in Italy, 
would have been already intimated at Lkyb&ch 
in 1820. The more prudent portion of the 
Liberals, expected that fcedidas the thirty 
thousand rfcScruits, the minister of war would 
have proposed the formation of an army of 
reserve: they are everi astonished J ta me 
how he sleeps on. the brink of siish a ppeci- 
pice : while they feel a sentiment of disgust 
at his having broken Jbtis faith towards Balles- 
teroz. It is said, that the Grand Orient to 
which the minister is ufcfortanately so nearly 
allied, has forced him to violate the promise 
he made, from a. fear that in oanferringjthe 
eonimand of aa army on. a Gs«ftu#efo hft 
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might take advantage of it, to give the ascen- 
dancy to his own party over the Masons. If 
this be the case, the discord of these two 
parties cannot foil to.be ruinous to the liber- 
ties of Spain. The minister of the interior, 
on the contrary, demands too much. An 
army is useful against external and internal 
enemies, but extraordinary powers, which are 
synonymous to arbitrary rule, might become 
injurious to freedom at home. And has the 
minister sufficient strength to wield the club 
he demands ? I think not. 

October 12th. — I transcribe the following 
paragraph from a letter, which an English 
liberal has sent me: u Tell your Spanish 
friends, that they are in error, if they ima- 
gine that the death of Castlereagh has put an 
end to the continental despotism. Canning, 
who succeeds him, is a man of talent ; but 
this was the very reason why I preferred his 
predecessor ; for I would rather have a feeble 
and passionate enemy, than one who is gifted 
with superior intellect and stratagem. Can- 
ning will follow the steps of the late minister, 
though perhaps by a covert way, but di- 
rected to the same end. It is needless for 
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me to repeat an old and well known adage, 
€ that in aristocratical governments, like ours, 
public men die while the system always 
remains the same/ Let not the Spaniards 
therefore place the smallest reliance on the 
magnanimity of England. We have a lion in 
our arms, but a wolf would be perhaps much 
more appropriate, and yet, we ought not only 
to be anxious for the liberties of all nations, 
but should co-operate in their attainment. 
However, as you must have seen, the lcve of 
our neighbours is frequently opposed to the 
love we bear ourselves: and our govern- 
ment is not a very rigid observer of the 
gospel. Our nobles are like the ancient 
patricians of Rome, they like liberty for 
themselves, and slavery for all the rest of 
the world." 

October 6th. — The debates of the Cortex, 
on the extraordinary powers demanded by 
the minister of the interior, have commenced. 
Augustin Arguelles, at the head of sixty 
deputies, defends the sacred ground of the 
constitution, step by step. I do not know 
whether it be the love of opposition or liber- 
ty, that prevails with this individual ; at all 
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events, he defends the integrity erf the con- 
stitution, combatting to prevent a hreach 
by which the friends of freedom %mgkt 
£nter to-day, .and its oppressors to-mor- 
row. ... ? •' , : - .< : ?.■•'.;.-,.: 

Galiano, who heads sixty-five members, 
supports the demands of the minister, and 
repeats that figure of speech so often fatai 
to liberty, " that there are some periods 
#f ,<?atemity, during which it become jxeces- 
iflBjry: to • throw • a* veil oyer \ the jstatue of the 
.goddess." There are certain words used in 
resolutions, which have, I know not why, 
an extraordinary influence, and do more 
mischief than the greatest enemies,; It 
is eyenciiow easy to foresee, th?tt the vic- 
tory will be in favour of the ministerial 
party. But on the other hand, there is no 
difficulty in predicting, that an act which 
■JM^-WJy.a.iftajority of five in its favour, will 
not exercise a, great moral force* 

\ '» I . / : ■ /*♦- 

October 18/A.-f-I found Ballestetps at hoitfe 
this morning, *nd. burning with rage qjg^ingt 
.the ministry; Efe loudly oompfeinied of the 
offence ewjunitfed hy the ministers agjainst 
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the integrity of the council of state, of which 
he is a member, by the nomination of an 
assessor over the candidates presented by the 
council, to be judges in the Tribunals. But 
the secret motive is more powerful. The 
cause of so much ire on his part, is perhaps 
occasioned by the deception of the ministry, 
with respect to conferring the command of 
the army of reserve on himself. He went on 
repeating, "These heroes of the Isle treat 
Spain like a conquest of their own, and our- 
selves like a haridfull of passive slaves." I 
made every effort to appease this feeling of 
disdain, but five or six comuneros who sur- 
rounded him, were occupied in throwing 
coals on the fire, echoing the expressions of 
the general, and referring to arguments in* 
separable from their present feelings. 

October 21$t. — The spirit of knight errantry 
is not yet extinct in Spain : it has penetrated 
into the lowest classes, and continues to make 
great progress amongst those who are farthest 
removed from the vulgar. There is not a 
single Spaniard in existence, who does not 
consider himself worthy of being a field 
marshal. During the last six months, scarcely 
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a day has passed without the appearance of a 
new leader of the factious: but it is not 
some rich proprietor, a nobleman, or old 
military chief, that assumes the command of 
these bands, he is more generally an obscure 
individual of the people, whose boldness 
induces him* to become the captain of his 
companions. Zaldivar, who infests Andalu- 
sia, was once a shepherd. Roja, who keeps 
Aragon in a state of terror, was a carrier of 
wood. Mosen Anton, an oil seller. Even 
Mina himself, whom the ministry has sent to 
destroy these traitorous chiefs, was originally 
a muleteer. Owing to his want of early in- 
struction, a guerilla chief of Spain can seldom 
become a great general : his abilities consist 
in the management of small columns, his suc- 
cess in the rapidity of his movements, and his 
tactics in a perfect knowledge of the ground. 
Thus it is, that when out of his proper 
sphere, the guerilla loses his invincibility. 

The profession of a partisan leader is ex- 
ceedingly old among the Spaniards : it began 
to be their favourite occupation in 1302, 
when the King of Sicily dismissed the bands 
of Aragon and Catalonia, which had defended 
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that kingdom against the French for fifty years. 
Those soldiers of fortune, accustomed to live 
by chance, offered to serve the first sovereign 
who would pay them. Such is the origin 
of the above appellation, and of the con- 
dottieri, who continued to carry on war for 
various states of Italy during a period x>f two 
centuries. Thus it was too, that mercena- 
ries were long only known by the name of 
Catalans. 

November 7th. — The patriotic societies of 
Spain, die and revive like the Phoenix. The 
Fontana de Oro, which had been defunct for 
a whole year, has just appeared under the 
title of the Landaburian club. If the 
ministry does not know that popular tribunes 
generally convert themselves into batteries 
which produce little effect against the govern- 
ment, it has given a great proof of courage 
and confidence in its own strength, by suf- 
fering the renewal of this assembly. I fear 
however, that it acts with some presumption 
in the present case. 

The honour of the first presidency was 
conferred on Romero Alpuente. Many of 
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the deputies of Cortes are inscribed among 1 
the orators. The eloquent Galiano is more 
powerful than ever from this tribune. Here, 
he has no rivals, nor does the fear of opposi- 
tion check his enthusiasm; his imagination 
is therefore free to take its ample flight. It 
would be extremely difficult for a short- 
hand writer to follow this speaker, he was 
really quite dazzling last night, overflowing 
with the harmony of his impressive and 
splendid style. 

Theatres, songs, newspapers, drums, fife* 
and every other imaginable auxiliary are eifi*- 
ployed to inflame the patriotism of the 
people. Charles IX. and the Jean de Cafes, of 
Chenier, are among the plays represented 
during the last few day$. Who could have 
ever told Philip II. that the people whp ex- 
ulted with him at witnessing Autos de F6, 
would one day shudder with horror at the 
ferocious superstition of Jean de Cafes! or 
shout reiterated vivas in honour of the 
philosopher of Fernay ! Alfieri's Philip II. 
has also been played. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to observe that Charles IX, and Philip II. 
were two very happy allusions. As to Philip 
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It it is badly translated and worse repre- 
sented ; yet the intelligence of the audience 
m&jde up for, the deficiency of the actors. 
Npt a dingle hypocritical trait of the Austrian 
tyrant, not one of his ferocious scornings 
escaped their penetration. I must confess, 
that while present at this performance, I en- 
joyed and felt proud of being the country- 
man of a pqet so highly appreciated in Spain. 
While in exile, illustrious fellow citizens are. 
the most precious and valuable recommenda- 
tions yqu can have ; your real family is the 
great men of your country. If you speak of 
your immediate relatives, it is generally !#-> 
ceived with a shrug of the shoulders, but 
when you say that Dante, MachiaveUi, Galileo, 
and Michael Angelo were your countrymen, 
every bcxjy smiles on you and r makes you 
welcome. 

Nowmber \Qth. — A tragedy entitled " La- 
nuza " ,was represented at the theatre de la 
Cruz last night. Even the name of Lanuza 
appears new, so easy is it to forget those 
whose efforts in favour of freedom have not 
been crowned with success. 
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Lanuza was a young Aragonese, who, in 
imitation of Padilla, wished to defend the 
rights of his fellow citizens against the 
tyranny of Philip II. and like him, he was 
vanquished more through treason than open 
force, by the modern Tiberius, and beheaded 
in Saragossa. 

The author of the tragedy is a younjg 
deputy named Saavedra, who divides his time 
between poetry, love and liberty. He posses- 
ses all that is requisite to inspire both love and 
friendship: eyes black and penetrating ; a scar 
on his breast, received during the late war ; 
he is a poet in the style of Tibullus, a grandee 
of Spain by birth, and in his heart a Caius 
Gracchus ! Young Saavedra is a lieutenant- 
general in the Spanish armies. I mention 
this circumstance, as it appears to be a privi- 
lege of the Spaniards that all their poets must 
also be soldiers, as in the case of Garcilasso, 
Ercilia, Calderon, and so many others. 

I do not know why the author has chosen 
an event which proved unfavourable to 
liberty, in order to animate her defenders; 
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would it not be better to select more fortu- 
nate enterprises; such as those of Timoleon, 
the second Brutas, and Pelayo ? 

The tragedy of Lanuza is formed on a 
classic model like those of Cienfiiegos and 
Quintana, but it is certainly inferior in merit 
to the Don Pelayo of the latter. The genius 
of Lope de Vega and Calderon are admired 
in Spain, but their extravagances are no 
longer imitated pr esteemed. The Spanish 
stage has renounced a monstrous originality. 
In exchange for the innumerable plots and 
dialogues lent to the writers of France, it 
now receives and adopts the elegance and 
good taste of that country. 

The play was not well performed: the 
rhymes hitherto used in Spanish tragedies, 
are too harmonious and sonorous, although 
they may be declaimed with simplicity. The 
actors hurry the recitation too much ; they 
seem ignorant of the effect of judicious pauses 
and variety of action in declamation. All 
Spain deplores the death of Maiquiz : it is 
said that he was sublime in his art — and even 
superior to Talma! I believe this through 
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the duties imposed by hospitality, yet I can- 
not help feeling some surprise that such a 
transcendent actor should have left no school 
behind him, nor even a single disciple. 

November 12th. — The treaty of alliance 
between Spain and Portugal, so loiag sighed 
for by all the sincere Liberals, is at length in 
progress. The jealousies and rivalry which 
have always prevailed between the two na- 
tions, are said to have manifested iherasdves 
during the first negociations on this subject, 
Portugal began by asking for the restitution 
of Qlivenza; to tikis Spain replied by a still 
more pressing one, to have Monte Video re- 
stored. It was the contention of two huck- 
sters determined not to cede. The preten- 
sions -erf the Portuguese ministry; however 
well founded, were ill-timed ^and ungen^pcHjg ; 
io sell and bargain for aiding Spain at $. 
inoinent when she is siirrodnded with sp 
many enemies, is a <ale»latio(n which could 
not do honour even to modern diplomacy: 
it is an usury totaJly unworthy of a liberal 
government. Besides, does not Portugal 
incur thenaame risk as Spain? JJayje ite li- 
berties arid independence any other diefence 
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than the Pyrenees? Until Portugal shall 
have organized a powerful national guard to 
act as the counterpoise of a standing army, 
it does not perhaps suit her to detach the 
greatest part of her regular troops, exposed 
as they continually are to corruption at home ? 
But thanks to the firmness, activity, and 
liberal spirit of Colonel Freire de Andrade, 
the Portuguese Charg& d' Affaires here, the 
question about Olivenza is set aside, and the 
principal difficulties removed, so that the 
treaty is now undergoing a discussion on 
easier terms, as well as with a due regard to 
reciprocal interests, I am a daily witness of 
Freire de Andrade's conduct, and I can there 
fore affirm, that if the treaty is not concluded, 
the blame can never be imputed to him. 

November 20th— Mina has begun to move 
in Catalonia. The factious fly at his approach 
as birds shun the hawk. He will make war 
like hunters who are coursing, and leave 
nothing in his rear. He has therefore laid 
siege to Castelfolii* ecause it is the first ob- 
ject met with on his march. 

It is a real act of madness on the part of 

i)2 
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those who have put arms into the hands of 
the factious in Catalonia, Navarre, and other 
points. What treasures or happiness do they 
hope for from an absolute king, if they 
have never even seen the prince for whom 
they combat ? These misguided beings are like 
the man who fought a duel on account of his 
preference of Ariosto over Tasso, and who 
when dying, confessed he had never read 
either. 

I have frequently inquired of myself, what 
can be the motive of that idolatry which 
certain nations pay to absolute monarchs. 
It appears to me, as not being unlike that 
which induces them to love the saints, and 
venture in lottery; they hope for some 
great miracle in their favour from the 
former, and a prize in the latter ; and from 
despotism, certain benefits which never 
arrive. 

November 30th. — " The seven ministers are 
the seven sleepers," said an ultra-comunero 
to me this morning. " They have neither 
foresight, activity, nor vigour. Instead of 
keeping their eyes fixed on the proceedings 
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at Verona, they lose their time va listening 
to what is said about them in the Landaburian 
society. They forget the enemies of Spain, 
and only think of their own : if they some- 
times throw off their indolence, and make 
any use of their strength, it is only for the 
purpose of persecuting my party. After all, 
what do the Comuneros want, but to deprive 
them of power which they do not know how 
to use ; whereas, if the Holy Alliance enters 
Spain, it will destroy them. They treat us 
as the victorious bands of your country 
treated their vanquished adversaries in the 
days of the Italian Republics. They strip 
us of our employments, and exile us from 
the capital. If, while they persecute thus, 
we saw them preparing a formidable resis- 
tance against external invasion, we might 
then quietly suffer their animosity; but ta 
see them allow the conspirators to remain 
unpunished, and the state without defence, 
merely to lay the whole weight of their 
power on us, this is really insupportable- 
You ought not therefore to be surprised, if* 
unable to vindicate ourselves by any other 
means, we should nightly hold forth from the 
tribune against such a ministry. We have; 
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already put all the ministerial orators to 
flight ; the field of battle is ours at the Lan- 
daburian society. We have formed an alli- 
ance with the editors of the Zuriago, which, 
to say the truth, is a real mad dog, which 
poisons all those he bites. This is, however, 
an alliance that we should have shunned at 
any other time. But the torpor of the mi- 
nisters force us to recur to the most violent 
expedients, in order to awaken them from 
their lethargy. If Spain is to perish, we 
wish that it should at least one day be said, 
that the followers of Padilla left nothing 
untried to save her." 

December 6th. — The treaty of alliance with 
Portugal draws near to its accomplishment. 
But what delays in an affair of such urgency; 
and how many difficulties when the course 
was so easy! Colonel Freire endures tor- 
ture: he is placed between two ministers; 
one of whom is too old, and the other too 
young in diplomacy: one too cunning, and 
the other too diffident. It is very natural 
for the envoys of the Holy Alliance to look 
on that of Portugal with a jaundiced eye, 
and they even abstain from speaking to him ; 
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but what is more singular, the Spanish mi- 
nister of foreign affairs does not regard him 
as a brother. M. die San Miguel would do 
much better to keep his diffidence in reserve 
for the diplomatists, who are assembled at 
Verona. 

England cannot look with much compla- 
cency on this treaty. No person has forgot- 
ten that Portugal was, not long ago, one of 
her colonies. I am at a loss to know whether 
the British minister here, is working to ren- 
der the compact null. It is, however, very 
probable, that a disciple of Lavater would 
say, the general appearance of Sir William 
A'Court denotes confidence in his own 
powers to prevail here, while the expression 
of his countenance bears a great affinity ta 
what is called machiavelism, by physiogno- 
mists. Be this as it may, as I am indulging 
in every unfavourable prognostic, I cannot 
help adding, that as Sir William attended 
the funeral of the Neapolitan constitution, 
he is not a very flattering augur for that of 
Spaiij. 

December 21st — The treaty of alliance is 
at aiv end ! — all the obstacles were removed, 
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every condition on either side agreed. The* 
treaty was in fact, signed by the Portuguese 
envoy, and the Spanish minister. It wa# 
then laid before the council of state, which 
refused its approbation. The council of state 
waited with impatience for an opportunity 
of being revenged on the ministry, and has 
chosen this, to the irreparable injury of the 
liberal cause. Being unable to find the 
treaty unfavourable to Spain, some of the 
minor articles were thought objectionable, 
and it was sent back to the ministry with 
a tacit censure of their being deficient in 
foresight. The intercourse between Madrid 
and Lisbon is broken off, and Colonel Freire 
is recalled by his government, according to 
the usage in diplomacy, of sending new 
envoys to replace those whose missions have 
not had a happy issue. 

In spite of this obstacle, if M. de San 
Miguel had possessed more political boldness, 
he ought to have presented the treaty for the 
sanction of the Cortes, as, according to the 
constitution, the note of the council of state 
is only admonitory. It must be confessed, 
that he has on this occasion, shewn an un- 
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pardonable degree of wavering and coldness 
M. de San Miguel may justly boast of his 
sincerity and firmness as a Liberal, but the 
genius and courage of a statesman are infe- 
rior, in him, to the difficulty of the times. 

December 23rd. — " Mais du vieux Castillan, 
la lenteur ordinaire !"— opportunities occur 
every hour of applying this line of Voltaire, 
The minister at war has suffered five precious 
months to pass, without thinking of provi- 
sioning the fortresses, or organizing the army. 
He has, however, at length, ordered the pur- 
chase of sixty thousand muskets in England; 
it is not so much the purchase of these, as 
that of powder in London, which proves the 
exhausted state of Spain, and the inaptness 
of its rulers. Spain sends to England for 
powder, whilst most of the provinces teem 
with saltpetre ! But why should I wonder 
at this fact, when I reflect that Spain, which 
ought to be the granary of Europe, is fre- 
quently indebted to Russia for corn to feed 
its scanty population. 

December 24th. — I have passed my Christ- 
mas eve at the house of Ballesteros, The meet- 
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ings on this day are, in Spain, a family privi- 
lege. I am therefore the more grateful to 
the general for this delicate proof of his 
friendship. But that is not the object of my 
recollection. I would prefer consigning the 
courtesy of a friend to my heart, rather than 
a scrap of paper, if the following fact did 
not merit a place in my journal. 

Towards the end of dinner, while the table 
was yet covered with the delicious wines of 
Andalusia, and the no less delicious fruits of 
Valencia and Aragon, the general received a 
note from his friend Romero Alpuente, in 
which the latter requested the loan of his 
captain general's uniform for the use of the 
theatre, which was to represent the Seventh 
of Juhf y next day. Having retired to his 
study for a few minutes, the general returned 
and read the atiswer he thought the note re- 
quired, to the company. It was addressed to 
Palarea^ the political chief of Madrid, and 
couched in the following terms. 

" 1 understand with surprise and sorrow, 
" that the actors of El Principe intend to re- 
" present the u Seventh of July" to-morrow 
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" night, and to bring me forward as one of 
" the principal personages. I consider such 
u a representation not less indecorous than 
u impolitic. All, even to our very enemies, 
€§ admit, that the most envied act of the 
cc above day, was the generosity with which 
" the victors conducted themselves. I am 
" not of opinion that spectacles of this kind 
•• either tend to elevate or improve the 
" people. The day of the Seventh of July 
*' belongs to history, and its recompense is 
" with posterity. It is not the triumph, but 
" the oblivion of such events, that lead to 
•* that conciliation which every good Spaniard 
" must desire. I insist therefore, that you 
€i interfere your counsels and authority, in 
" order that the proposed representation, of 
" which I most highly disapprove, may not 
" take place." 

I shall preserve this letter as a document 
to prove the moderation and fraternal senti- 
ments of the liberal party, to confront it, if 
necessary, on some future day, with the con- 
duct of the adverse faction. 

January 1st, 1823. — I had never seen the 
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Count Abisbal, who with a repugnance which 
is still inexplicable, prevented the execution 
of the movement projected on the plain of 
Palma, in July, 1819, and which was carried 
into effect not long after by the hero of Las 
Cabezas. I was at the Landaburian society 
on the above night, where numbers had met 
to celebrate the anniversary of the Revolu- 
tion, when an individual of tall stature and 
robust appearance entered the room, wrapt 
up in a large cloak. His bold aspect, like 
that of one accustomed to command, excited 
my curiosity, and I asked the person that 
sat next to me, who he was ; he replied, it is 
General O'Donnel, Count Abisbal, who ought 
to have been the regenerator of Spain— our 
El ego, but he preferred being the betrayer of 
his friends to the liberator of his country. 
The present ministry have appointed him 
inspector general of infantry. He may be 
useful in this employment without danger to 
the cause, but it would be the height of im- 
prudence to give him the command of an 
army. He is despised by the Comuneros, 
not one of whom salute or speak to him, and 
as you must have perceived, he came in 
totally unnoticed. But I doubt whether he 
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feels this as a punishment, since he has never 
set any value on public opinion. My neigh- 
bour had scarcely finished his remarks when 
Riego entered ; and he had hardly passed the 
threshold, when a universal burst of plaudits 
resounded through the hall ; this was followed 
by the most welcome salutations from all 
those who could approach the hero's person, 

I am no longer surprised that Rome and 
Athens should have had such a number of 
orators in the days of their freedom ; on the 
contrary, I am astonished that they had not 
more, when I reflect on the immense quantity 
which England has had in a single century 
of liberty : France in thirty years of political 
existence ; Spain herself in only three, after 
rising from the tomb in which tyranny and 
the inquisition had kept her shut up for so 
many centuries. Even here, three years have 
been sufficient to produce a number of elo- 
quent men, such as the two Arguelles, Count 
Toreno, Martinez de la Rosa, Galiano, Cala- 
trava, and various others. But these speakers 
belong to the well educated and higher class 
of society. There are others, however, who 
under free governments, spring from the 
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lowest dregs of the people, those whom the 
supporters of despotism describe as rising to 
the surface of the waters when they are 
agitated. 

Yet this mire, as it is called, contains many 
pearls, and often furnishes very extraordinary 
men to governments : one of these for ex- 
ample, is the blacksmith whom I heard make 
a speech from the tribune this very night. 
He is enrolled in the militia of Madrid, which 
distinguished itself so highly on the 7th of 
July, by its courage and intrepidity. Several 
orators had already insisted on the necessity 
of trying and punishing the conspirators of 
that day. 

But the blacksmith, Hernandez, dressed 
in his militia-man's great coat, made a much 
greater impression than any other speaker, 
by the following plain observations, which I 
shall set down, while they are yet fresh in 
my memory. 

" The militia did not wish to lay down 
" their arms after the seventh, until justice 
" had been done. This was promised, while 
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" we, docile to the voice of our magistrates, 
" returned to our houses, I now ask, has 
" this promise been performed ? Up to the 
Ci 7th of July, the municipality of Madrid 
" conducted itself heroically — not so in the 
" end- A comrade, who fought on that day 
" at my side, was struck by a bullet and fell* 
" He begged that I would avenge his death ; 
" I promised to4o so : and have not I broken 
" my word. The honorary badges and new 
?< colours are to be conferred on us after 
" to-morrow, but we ought not to accept 
*' these recompenses. Our actions should be 
>' rewarded by the execution of justice. For 
" my own part, when the decoration is offered 
" to me, I shall say that the only premium 
" I require, is the punishment of the guilty. 
" The representatives of the nation and fathers 
" of their country, who were to have been 
u the first victims of our enemies, and who 
" were already seeking an asylum or hidkig- 
" place, why do not they demand justice ? If 
" they do not, I must say that they are of no 
" use, even to themselves. Si no lo hacen, 
" debere decir que no vakn par si mismos 
" siquiera" 
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This last sentence gave rise to an imme- 
diate buzz throughout the whole auditory, 
producing the effect of a sudden flash, which 
not only gives light but dazzles the eye. 

January &th. — The note of the French ca- 
binet, ordering the Count de Lagarde, its 
ambassador, to demand his passport if the 
Spanish government does not act in con- 
formity to the intimation of the Holy Alli- 
ance, appeared in El Expectador (the minis- 
terial journal) of this morning. Who would 
believe that this act, perhaps the forerunner 
of highly important events, has not made the 
smallest impression on the public mind of 
Madrid? This betrays a degree of insensi- 
bility which I cannot but attribute rather to 
ignorance of existing danger than stoical in- 
trepidity. 

But the zealous friends of liberty perceive 
in this note an insidious declaration of war : 
they endeavour to conceal their uneasiness. 
There is, however, a great deal of buatle ap- 
parent amongst them, as well as much com- 
mentary and declamation. 
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Meanwhile, the agents of the ministry, 1 
know not by what melancholy fatality, are 
trying to dissipate the efFects which the above 
note may have produced. They even insinu- 
ate that it is a proof of fear and hesitation on 
the part of the French government ; that the 
probabilities of war have greatly diminished 
within these few days ; that the army of the 
Pyrenees is a mere scare- crow ; that owing to 
the liberal notions with which it is imbued, it 
ought to be a greater object of fear to the 
Bourbons than to Spain, &c. I am really at 
a loss to conceive, what can thus blind a 
ministry so palpably, which in other re- 
spects, all know to be sincere and well-inten- 
tioned I On the other hand, the Serviles are 
dancing with joy, and regard the note of the 
French ministers as neither more nor less 
than a proclamation of the Holy Alliance to 
the factious of Spain. 

I understand that a number of deputies 
are at this moment collected in thei house of 
Sefior Isfcuriz, and that they have all agreed, 
that the answer to the proposals of the Con- 
gress of Verona, ought to signify that — 
" There is no room for deliberating on them." 

E 
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January 5*A.-— The Expectador makes a 
childish comment on the French note, upon 
which jokes are passed, as lightly as if it 
were the answer to a theatrical critique. It 
appears then, that the ministry has not yet 
recovered from its blindness. It even con- 
tinues to stigmatise all those who attempt to 
rouse it from its inconceivable apathy, as 
the promoters of anarchy and disorder. Yet 
is the following question heard in every 
quarter :— -" What answer will the Cortes give 
to the pretensions of the Holy Alliance ?" — 
To hie, it is by no means difficult to foresee 
their answer.— The Holy Alliance has placed 
the Spanish government between infamy and 
war : and, after all, it does not require such 
very great heroism to accept a challenge. 

There is, however, another question, which 
appears to be of much more difficult solution. 
u In the event of a French invasion, what 
part will Juan Casa Parda, that is to say, 
the Spanish people take ?" Having proposed 
this problem to one of those men, for whom 
there are no illusions in this world ; one who 
reduces honor, glory, virtue, every thing to 
weight and measure, who calculates all human 
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actions with the most scrupulous regard to 
arithmetic, he replied with an ironical smile 
— 44 Do you imagine that Juan Casa Par da is 
44 unconquerable, as some of his adulators 
44 so often repeat ? And yet, have the Phoe- 
44 nicians, Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, 
44 Moors, and even the Houses of Austria 
44 and Bourbon reigned over him. The 
44 People of Spain are vain and egotistical, 
44 like every other people. The 2nd of May, 
44 1808, was an impulse of national ven- 
44 geance which does them honor ; but I, who 
" witnessed the scene, can assure you, that 
44 it was very far from resembling your san-^ 
44 guinary Sicilian vespers. It cannot be 
44 denied, that Juan Casa Parda made many 
44 a great and generous sacrifice during the 
44 late war ; but how often was it necessary, 
44 even during that war, to take his .money 
44 and his children from him by main force. 
44 The people will always be the people ; a mere 
4i flock, which carries him who seizes the whip, 
14 no matter who he is. If men of talent and 
44 firmness govern during the present struggle, 
44 the people of Spain will march in the path 
" they point out. If on the contrary, the 
\ e2 
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" Ultras of France assault Spain with the 
" soldiers of the Republic and Napoleon, 
" why, vice-versfc, cannot the Spanish govern- 
" ment defend itself with the citizens of the 
4( faith, and absolute king ?" 

January 6th. — The tenor of the notes of 
the Holy Alliance is known. The absur- 
dity and insolence with which they abound, 
have wounded the self-love of the Spaniards. 
It required this monstrous extravagance to 
irritate the pride of a nation, whose excessive 
haughtiness is such, that it scarcely ever 
thinks itself insulted. 

January 8th. — The ministers of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, transmitted the notes 
of their respective courts to the Spanish 
ministry yesterday. As these notes do not 
contain an explicit declaration of war, most 
persons still continue to think they are 
nothing but the rodomontade of three im- 
potent despots, while the ministerial journals 
do not cease, with their habitual pedantry, 
to compare the congress of Verona to Par- 
turiunt Monies. But the veil is pierced by 
many : to whom there is no longer any 
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mystery , To me, the war appears inevitable: 
Those who think in the same way, only per- 
ceive a new snare of the Holy Alliance in 
these notes, to lull the energy of the Spanish 
people, because they do not expressly menace 
war. They see in the mass of insults and 
calumnies with which the notes abound, the 
duplicity of a triumvirate, no longer restrained 
by honor or shame. 

It was on the evening of a day so little 
cheering to Spaniards, that the British am- 
bassador gave a ball to the diplomatic body, 
and the most aristocratical families of Madrid. 
This ominous and ill-timed act of an English 
minister, cannot well be regarded as an acci- 
dental circumstance. 

There has been a Levee at Court this 
morning. Morillo, who had been arrested 
as a conspirator of the 7th of July, and then 
released, it is not yet known why, presented 
himself in a room where Palafox, Castanos, 
Ballesteros, the Marquis de Santa Cruz, and 
several others were, and with a bold and 
bragging air, said, that he had got fatter 
since he became a traitor. He observed soon 
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after, that he would not have taken tip arms 
except under the orders of Ballesteros, of 
whom he professed himself the disciple in 
the art of war ; " because," said he, u while 
under your orders, I could never be accused 
of treason. I knew you, and had served 
under your command during the late war, 
and I flatter myself that you always found 
in me, an obedient officer and a friend," This 
sentiment must have been dictated by a pure 
conscience, or proceeded from profound dis- 
simulation. Public opinion has not yet pro- 
nounced its judgment on the conduct or 
sincerity of this officer. But he is a dan- 
gerous citizen, who leaves his county in 
doubt as to his real sentiments. 

January 9th. — There is no tragedy indeed, 
no dramatic representation whatever, to be 
compared to the national drama of a people 
who deliberate on the question of peace or 
war. This day's sitting of the Cortes was the 
most sublime scene I ever beheld. It was 
announced yesterday, that the ministers were 
to present themselves before the Cortes, to 
read the notes of the Holy Alliance. The 
day had not yet dawned, when an immense 
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crowd besieged the doors of the edifice m 
which the meetings are held. But the minis- 
ters did not arrive till two in the afternoon. 
Their appearance was succeeded by that spe- 
cies of dead silence which always accompanies 
the anticipation of some great and solemn 
event. The debates and divisions which had 
on former occasions been manifested among 
the deputies created an alarm, lest some new 
conflict of opinion was about to arise on the 
present occasion. I confess that' my own 
heart beat as if it had been placed between 
the honor and danger of a friend. But the 
minds of the Spanish auditory were suspended 
in the vacuity of those who await their sen- 
tence. What was their surprise on perceiv- 
ing, that each deputy rose by a simultaneous 
movement, eagerly claiming the attention of 
the President to express the indignation pro* 
duced in them, by the perusal of the notes 
they had just heard, and to propose and offer 
any sacrifice to the King, rather than pass 
under the yoke of the congress of Verona I 
The emotions of the auditory were still more 
powerful and affecting, when, by an involun- 
tary movement, the two eloquent antagonists 
of the Cortes became reconciled to each 
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other- Their rivalry had long served as an 
aliment to the enemies of freedom, who, de- 
lighted in witnessing animosity and discord 
reign there. Arguelles was the first to give 
a pledge of friendship to Galiano, by declar- 
ing that if he had ever on former occasions 
differed in some ^points from his honorable 
colleague, now, however, that the question 
was the defence of their country and the 
constitution, he sincerely united himself to 
the latter heart and hand. 

I once thought, and even said so in one of 
my letters from Spain, that Senor Arguelles 
seemed to be vacillating in his principle^, 
and that he marched by a somewhat tortuous 
path. The above generous act convinced me, 
that I had been deceived by the too generally 
passionate language of party. Arguelles had 
been for two years an object of suspicion and 
calumny, but opposed no other weapon to his 
enemies than a disdainful silence. He waited 
quietly for a solemn occasion in which he 
could confound his accusers. Such self-pos- 
session, strength of mind, and greatness of 
soul, is only to be found among the repub- 
licans of GreeQe and Rome. 
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The President named the commission that 
was to prepare the address to Ferdinand ; and 
by virtue of his power, limited the number of 
orators who were to speak when it should be 
read to six. The sitting then closed amidst 
thunders of applause, during which the crowd 
were rushing forward to embrace Arguelles 
and Galiano, whom they insisted on putting 
into the same carriage. 

January Wth. — If this day's sitting in 
Cortes was more tranquil than that of the 
ninth ; it was not less solemn or interesting. 
This is also another anniversary day for all 
constitutional states. The address of the 
Cortes, in which they declare themselves 
ready to. make any sacrifice to sustain na- 
tional independence and the constitution, was 
read. The style of the address is simple and 
concise. Galiano, who drew it up, has 
known how to temper his elegance and bril- 
liancy according to the gravity of the sub- 
ject. 

The first speaker was Saavedra, who pro- 
nounced a violent philippic against the Con- 
gress of Verona, heightened by all the fire of 
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his youth and ardour of his imagination. 
Canga, Arguelies, and Ferrer, followed in the 
same strain. But the most complete and 
eloquent confutation of the notes was re- 
served for Agustin Arguelies. All the 
hearers, whether in the hall or the galleries, 
hung upon his lips, and seemed overjoyed at 
having regained this powerful advocate of 
liberty : it even seemed as if they wanted a 
return for that confidence and affection which 
his fellow-citizens had restored to him, from 
the rich fecundity of his eloquence. But the 
orator surpassed their hopes. In a speech 
which lasted two hours, he depicted the in- 
gratitude and perfidy of the monarchs to- 
wards that Spain which had untied them 
from the triumphant car of Napoleon : he 
next dwelt on the treason and perjuries put 
in practice against Naples and Piedmont, 
pointing out the example of Italy as a beacon 
.which fortune had raised amidst rocks and 
shoals to save Spain from shipwreck. The 
speaker then combatted the calumnies sent 
forth by diplomatists on the origin of the 
Spanish revolution, observing on this point, — 
" It is asserted in the notes* that the revolu- 
" tion of 1820 was the work only of a few 
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" insubordinate battalions. How is it pos- 
" sible to tell such bare-faced falsehoods be^ 
" fore the whole of Spain, when it is so well 
" known that the troops under Riego were 
" dispersed, at the time all the provinces rose, 
" and with one voice proclaimed the constitu- 
€t tion of 1812 ? and were not all of us now 
" present witnesses of the heroic contest 
" between the provinces, which was discus- 
<c sed before the Cortes, for priority in that 
" generous insurrection ?" Every sentence 
was interrupted by loud plaudits. It may be 
added, that these applauses were excited by 
the mere force of his eloquence, since Senor 
Arguelles has none of those artificial orna- 
ments which are so often used to fascinate an 
auditory. 

When silence was restored, Galiano rose, 
and after having passed a_ high eulogium 
on the preceding speaker, he delivered an 
energetic extempore speech on the pretended 
right of foreign intervention, giving thfe his- 
tory of the unprincipled invasions which had 
been veiled under the specious pretext of 
intervention, from the dismemberment of 
Poland downwards to our own time, and 
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described their mournful resulted My atten- 
tion was more particularly attracted by the 
following passage. — ' ' Previous to our politi- 
" cal regeneration, Europe looked on the 
" Spaniards with cruel derision as the sons of 
" monks and the inquisition. And now that 
"these same Spaniards aspire to the same 
" degree of esteem which other Europeans 
"enjoy, it is wished to exclude them from 
u the path of civilization and knowledge !" 
Speaking afterwards of the resistance which 
Spain could oppose to an unjust aggression, 
he added, " although the Spanish nation can- 
4t not be compared to its enemies in point of 
t€ power, it has the advantage de saber padecer, 
" of knowing how to suffer." 

The address was carried unanimously. In 
taking this resolution with so much calmness 
and dignity, the Cortes have given the sub- 
lime example that free nations never expire 
with dishonour ; and that the independence 
and the rights of a people, cannot be confided 
to better hands than a national representa- 
tion. The Cortes have done their duty. It 
now remains for the government to do the 
same. 
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The sitting terminated amidst; the joyful 
acclamations of the populace ; Arguelles arid 
Galiano were followed to their houses in large 
crowds, and while I write, one of the ambula- 
tory orchestras of the capital is striking up na- 
tional hymns before the doors of the formef. 

January \2th. — All the journals have given 
the replies with which the minister San 
Miguel accompanied the passports demanded 
by the envoys of Austria, Prussia and Russia. 
These answers sting but they do not offend : 
they contain neither bombast nor bragging, 
two defects into which it is easy for the com- 
patriots of Solis and Gongora to fall. The 
style in which they are conceived, is that 
with which an Englishman of spirit would 
reply to the insolence of a task-master. If 
fortune should declare against Spain in thfe 
present struggle, its public acts and corre- 
spondence with foreign cabinets, will at least 
be exempted from that ridicule which always 
tends to embitter adversity. 

January 14th.— We have reached the midf- 
dle of January, and it is only now that the 
ministry has determined to open a % contract 
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for supplying great coats to the army. A 
ministry that cannot foresee winter in the 
autumn, is not likely to inspire much confi- 
dence. In spite, however, of the severity of 
the season, Mina and his soldiers, dressed in 
their summer uniforms and cotton pantaloons, 
have taken Castelfollit, defeated Eroles, put 
the Regency of the Faith to flight, and are 
now besieging La Seu de Urgel in the midst 
of snows and the icy winds of the Pyrenees. 
But Mina gives the example of suffering, and 
Spaniards are formed by nature to imitate 
him. 

A paper of to-day, relates a fact which 
merits a distinct place in history rather than 
my humble memoranda. On the 6th instant, 
five thousand of the factious presented them- 
selves before Saragossa, and summoned the 
commandant to surrender: but General Amar, 
with only four hundred men and a few hun- 
dred national guards, sallied forth to attack 
numbers so superior, and soon made them 
repent their temerity. The constitutional 
general closes his report, by observing that it 
is both flattering and glorious for him to have 
saved the capital^of Aragon, on the very day 
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on which he reached his eightieth year.— This 
intrepid Octagenerian was once a viceroy in 
South America, and is the same officer who, 
in the war of 1793, charged six thousand 
French troops, and drove them before him 
at the head of three squadrons of the Farnese 
regiment, of which he was colonel. 

The same paper expresses great surprise 
how the enemies of the constitution should 
be informed with such incredible rapidity of 
all the plans and movements of the troops 
and constitutional authorities. It asks what 
is the telegraph, who the aerial spirit that 
transmits all these things to the Factious? 
This necromancy is easily discovered — the 
confessional. The injury done to the cause 
of freedom by this religious police, from 
which it is impossible to conceal even thought, 
is incalculable. 

January 16th. — The same column of the Fac- 
tious that was repulsed from Saragossa, and 
very roughly handled afterwards by General 
Velasco, has now thrown itself into the pro- 
vince of Guadalajara, only fifteen leagues 
from Madrid. One of the chiefs of this band 
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id a Frenchman named Bessieres, a notorious 
and perfidious renegado. This wretch in- 
truded himself among the liberals of Barce- 
lona last year. Accused of conspiring to 
found a republic in Spain, he was condemned 
to death, but his friends of the liberal party 
opposed the execution of the sentence by 
main force, liberated him from prison, and 
thus snatched him from the gallows, though 
at the risk of breaking through the laws and 
dishonouring themselves. As a return for 
this generosity, he now plunders and assassi- 
nates the liberals wherever they can be 
found ! 

The ministry begins to suffer the effects of 
its indolence. It has found it . difficult to 
collect three thousand men to destroy a co- 
lumn that even menaces the capital. It is, 
for this purpose, constrained to withdraw 
troops from some of the provinces where 
they are already scarcely sufficient to main- 
tain tranquillity. O'Daly, Captain General 
of Madrid, will have the command of this 
expedition by right; and the militia, to 
whom the victory of. the 7th of July has 
given a taste for war, have requested to form 
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a part. Government has limited the number 
allowed to march on the occasion to four 
hundred ; these are to be selected by drawing 
lots. 

January 22nd. — I have seen O'Daly's divi- 
sion, amounting to nearly four thousand men, 
and destined to encounter the Factious, defile. 
The Empecinado and Brigadier General 
Plasencia are to command under the orders 
of O'Daly. The Empecinado was followed 
by the whole populace, anxious to have a 
full view of this modern hero, who, like 
the kings of Spain, has the privilege of 
saying thou to whoever speaks to him ; who 
fights in his shirt, and who defends the Spa- 
nish constitution like those crusaders of old, 
who defended the Christian religion without 
having ever read the Evangelists. 

January 24th. — It is now eleven o'clock, 
and a report circulates that O'Daly has fallen 
back upon Torija, after losing above twenty of 
the Madrid militia. My heart misgives me, 
and presages some evil, To retreat before a 
body of the Factious could only be the effect 
of — defeat or cowardice. Four o'clock* — The 
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drums are beating to arms arid the garrisOQ 
is already out ; vivas to^ the, absolute King 
have been heard in the quarter of the city 
inhabited by the Duke del Infantado. The 
five hundred rebel guards, detained in the 
prisons, leap for joy, and considerable agita- 
tion prevails in the city. 

What an effect will it have throughout 
Europe, when the news spread that the Fac- 
tious are only eleven leagues from Madrid ! 
It seems to be the destiny of Spain, tfyat the 
people are to save the Government, instead 
of the Government saving the people. Fein 
dinand VII,, the central junta of 1810, apd 
the ministry of the 7th of July, were saved 
by popular enthusiasm. 

January 25th. — My forebodings are verified* 
Official information has arrived, that ODaly s 
division has been shamefully dispelled. The 
Einpecinado, was the only person who pje-: 
served the honor of the constitutional anps* 
or checked the progress of the enemy. The 
flight of the Bujalane regiment was the cause 
of this grand discomfiture and retreat. Abis- 
b?il has set out at full g#9R to collect, ifcg 
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remains of the divisions. All the secret so- 
cieties are assembled and deliberating on thtf 
danger of the capital. The municipality of 
Madrid has represented* to the ministers that 
Ballesteros is the only officer who possesses 
the confidence of the nation ; and that there- 
fore the command of the division as welt 
as the capital should be conferred on him. 
The Landaburian society is a volcano in* 
eruption. 

The friends of Ballesteros are rejoiced at 
this reveise. Not having boldness enough* 
to put the ministry down, they hope it will 
now fall under its own ruins. It is really 
true, that the ministry only stands because 
no one will give it a violent jostle. 

It has been often said, and under various' 
circumstances, that Ballesteros inwardly con- 
ceals ati unbounded ambition. But how can 
this accusation be sustained, if Ballesteros, so 
frequently placed in a situation to command 
events, has suffered them to command him ; 
if iA 1810, when stripped of the command 
of the army in favour of Lord Wellington, 
h£*efifeed the offer made by that army; to 
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vindicate his wounded honor ; if in 1815 f 
while commanding two hundred thousand 
men, as minister at war, he suffered himself 
to be exiled by the king like a timid cham- 
berlain ; if in the revolution of Madrid on 
the 10th of March, 1820, when he might 
have been at the head of the Spanish Revolu- 
tion, he allowed himself to be placdd at the 
fpot ? Why, after the victory of the seventh 
of July, did he not give the law to the van- 
quished and victorious ? And, at the present 
moment, why does he not destroy the minis- 
try with a breath, for it only maintains its 
equilibrium until it be touched by some 
hand? 

If Ballesterps had been imbued with the 
unconquerable passion for power and glory, 
he might, in 1815, have been a Wallenstein 
against the tyrant by whom he was perse- 
cuted; or, in 1820, the Washington of the 
country which loved him- 

These facts induce me to believe, that 
Ballesteros has not the unbridled ambition 
attributed to him, or he does not possess the 
courage necessary to satisfy it. At all events, 
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I can attest, that, often as I brought before 
his eyes the possibility of becoming the mili- 
tary dictator of Spain, he never betrayed the 
smallest pleasure or symptom of acquiescence 
either in his words or countenance. 

January 27th. — The agitation in Madrid 
continues. The ministry has dismissed 
O'Daly from the command and given it to 
Abisbal. But notwithstanding its having 
contrived to strengthen itself by the mili- 
tary reputation of this officer, who is in- 
scribed on the list of its sect, it can no 
longer resist public opinion, and to avoid 
being overwhelmed, it is forced to yield 
to the force of the torrent. Thus forced to 
make a concession to the Comuneros, the 
ministers have in a fume of disdain requested 
the Cortes to place General Ballesteros at 
the disposition of the government, and 
to suspend the rule, which prevents coun- 
sellors of state from exercising any pub- 
lic office, with regard to his particular 
case. Arguelles, the steady defender of con- 
stitutional principles, even when necessity re- 
quires a momentary sacrifice of them, ob- 
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served, that, in free governments, we should 
consider prudent measures and not men ; he 
therefore proposed, that the exception, now 
demanded, should not be circumscribed to 
Ballesteros alone, but extend to the whole 
council of state. This proposal has been 
adopted by the Cortes, so thgtt the counsellors 
of state may be henceforward named to 
those situations to which the government may 
think thexn best adapted. In consequence of 
the above deliberation, Ballesteros was named 
general-in-chief of the troops in Madrid, at 
four in the afternoon. 

January 28M. — The scene has totally 
changed. The Madrid of to-day is not the 
Madrid of yesterday. The storm has ceased* 
all is calm, and confidence is revived. The 
report of the defeat of Berihuega is contra- 
dicted, and the Factious are no longer a sub- 
ject of conversation. This sudden change is 
$iie to the name alone, and prompt measures 
of Ballesteros, who has had &e address to 
employ a number of old generals for the <fer 
fence of the capital. These officers, whether 
&9m a spirit of military arisj^cr^cy, o* the 
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inattention of ministers, had not as yet 
been called upon to serve the new govern- 
ment. 

If Bessieres had entered Madrid last night, 
he would have found a splendid ball prepared 
in the house of the British ambassador ; I 
say prepared, because from one motive or 
another, except a general and a marquis 
whom I shall not now name, there was not a 
single Spaniard present. 

January 30th. — The band under Bessieres 
is in full and precipitate retreat Agreeably to 
the Guerilla system, it has divided into 
f<mr or five divisions, each of which has 
taken a different route in order to form a 
junction afterwards at a given point- Balles- 
teros, conceiving his extraordiary command to 
be no longer necessary, resigned it into the 
hands of government this morning. The 
Comuneros have therefore only enjoyed a 
very ephemeral power. What further proof* 
din be required of their moderation ? It must 
really be confessed, that there has aWa^s 1 
beeft folly and exaggeration in the contests' 
ctf parties. According to the Masons, the 
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Comunerosare jacobins, (but jacobins without 
guillotines !) while, according to the opinion 
of the Comuneros, the Masons are aristocrats, 
(but aristocrats without titles or money !) 

February Ath.— Tbe speech of Louis XVIII. 
on opening the Chamber of Deputies, leaves 
no doubt whatever as to war ; a hundred mil- 
lions of francs, and a hundred thousand 
men, are destined to restore the inquisition, 
and to re-establish despotism in Spain. It is 
now that the Spanish ministry ought to 
repent of its incredulity. 

I shall make no comment on the King of 
France's enterprize. The King of France 
follows his trade; but that which has con- 
founded every body, is to see the author of 
Atala, the Genius of Christianity, and the 
Martyrs, become Peter the Hermit to this 
nefarious crusade. Viscount Chateaubriand is 
not only faithless to his own glory, but to 
the religion he has so well defended. He had, 
with his poetical eloquence alone, revived 
in the hearts of Frenchmen that religion* 
which the revolution had almost entirely era- 
dicated. But does he not now destroy his 
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own work in thus becoming the champion 
of the holy office? The little Marchioness 

de , in whose large and azure eyes is 

Spen depicted the gentleness of her soul, 
threw a splendidly bound edition of " Atala," 
which used to travel with her, into the flames 
this morning* observing ;—-*• I repent having 
" so often shed tears at the seductive picture 
11 of a benign, philanthropic and tolerant re- 
" ligion : the author has most cruelly de- 
'• ceived me, I never imagined that quackery 
" would have entered into the composition of 
" a book on religion/' 

Unfortunate events are always the arms of 
the opposition party. It was therefore natu- 
ral that the Landaburian Society should at- 
tack the ministry during the last few days. 
Not knowing how to defend themselves 
with the weapons of reason, the ministers 
have had recourse to those of force. An order 
of the political chief has caused the club to be 
closed. It cannot be denied that the ministry 
has shown itself dexterous on this occasion. In 
order to throw a mask over such an arbitrary 
act, it is pretended that the pavement of the 
debating room threatened to give way f Un- 
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willing therefore to see their enemies disap- 
pear same evening, they have ordered the 
house to be shut up until the floor is re- 



Now that the society is dead, I will say, 
that while alive it made a great deal of noise, 
did no harm, and effected no good. 

. February 5th. — The minister at war had 
this day asked the Cortes for a decree to raise 
thirty thousand recruits to reinforce the re- 
gular army, and they have acceded to his 
demand. This step of the ministry would 
inspire confidence, if there were not so many 
proofs of its slowness and inertness in the 
execution of its measures. I am much afraid 
that the army of Spain will lose 80 per cent, 
like her Vales Reales. This opinion of mine 
is neither inopportune nor ill-founded. Cap- 
tain Ballesteros presented an account of the 
effective provincial militia to his uncle the 
general, this morning. Pursuant to the law 
on the organization of the army of 1820, the 
disposable force of the provincial militia 
should amount to eighty-seven, thousand men 
in time of war. What was the surprise and 
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indignatiop of the general, on his perceiving 
from this list, that instead of eighty-seven 
thousand men, there did not exist, nor could 
a greater number be put under arms, than 
fifteen thousand ! 

A deficiency in military force is not the 
only fatal consequence of inaction on the 
part of government. Another and most 
ominous presage begins to manifest itself. 
A new party has raised its head within these 
few days. Availing itself of the limited 
means of defence possessed by ministers, 
this party is going about declaiming, that 
Spain is not in a state to carry on war ; that 
the best way would be to capitulate with 
France, and introduce some reforms in tha 
Constitution, and that on these conditions, 
she would desist from invasion, her pride 
being thus sufficiently appeased. In order 
to veil the baseness contained in this propo- 
sal, the new party adds, that the honor of 
Spain would remain immaculate, and ita 
territory inviplate, if the reform was effected 
by the Spaniards themselves, and withouft 
foreign intervention. A party, which adopts 
sfuch specious and attractive language, cannot 
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foil to make a number of proselytes very 
soon. It has been joined by the advocates 
of a second chamber, but it will soon be 
swelled up by all those who dread the evils 
of war, more than the national opprobrium ; 
by the Serviles who will thus hide themselves 
under the mask of moderation ; and finally, 
by all those who are dissatisfied with the pre- 
sent government. 

This new faction, which weakens and divides 
public opinion at a moment when it ought to 
be more firm and united than ever, would 
neither have sprung up nor increased, if the 
government had placed itself in an attitude 
to repress French aggression at a proper 
time. 

February \Zth. — An important episode pre- 
sents itself to public attention at this mo- 
ment. I allude to the transfer of the govern- 
ment in case of war. The ministry has this 
day demanded the power to remove from the 
Cortes, so that the discussion will follow in a 
few days. 

To all sincere Liberals, the necessity of 
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transferring the seat of government to a 
point of greater security, in the event of 
invasion, is self-evident. There is no army, 
and what is worse, no fortress to cover the 
capital. The post road from Iran to Madrid, 
is open to -an excursion of cavalry. By a 
caprice of fortune, Ferdinand has become the 
Palladium of liberty ! This is but too true. 
The Liberals will have lost the game of chess, 
if they lose the king. The transfer of the 
government will be, notwithstanding, a diffi- 
cult and delicate enterprize. In revolution 
every new incident is a new position, in 
which parties fortify themselves, and have 
to make resistance. The Serviles, and agents 
of the foreign cabinets, will not suffer so 
favorable an occasion to escape, without 
throwing new obstacles in the way of the 
government. 

February 18*A. — The removal of the 
government has been the subject of a more 
obstinate debate in the Cortes than was ex- 
pected. It is not that some deputies dissent- 
ed from a love of opposition, and still less 
through evil intentions; but many were 
shocked at the idea of betraying fear, where 
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the danger was so remote. Valdes, who had 
the reputation of being the most intrepid 
man in Spain, and who speaks rarely, though 
with a strong and satirical expression, decid- 
*ed the question in favour of the ministers by> 
<ftie following energetic observations; — " There 
is never any baseness," said he, " in the pre- 
cautions which are taken to secure the safety 
of our country. And though fear is not a 
virtue, it often becomes a duty. Even war is f 
conducted with fear as an auxiliary. What 
are the ditches and palisades which stirrbund* 
a camp ; what the sentinels, if not the eflfcctf 
of fear? and yet these precautions fortfl a' 
great part of the military science. Besides, 
if I am asked whether I am afraid that the' 
government can be surprised' in Madrid by 
the French, I will say, yes, and that we ought r 
for this reason to select a place of greater se- 
curity." The generous apprehensions of this 
officer, who never showed any symptoms 
of fear before an enemy, dissipated those 
honorable scruples which had retained a 
number of deputies in a state of indecision. 

Towards the end of the sitting, a member' 
rose to move for the repeal of the^owe* lately 
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given to government, relative to the employ- 
ment of the counsellors of state, but reserving^ 
an exception in fevor of Ballesteros. The* 
motion was approved without the smallest op- 
position. The silence of Arguelles, who had 
before opposed the exclusive appointment of 
Ballesteros, the unexpected nature of the pro- 
posal, the lateness of the hour in which it 
was made, and the unanimous consent of the 
Cortes, all proved an extraordinary urgency. 
Events have however taken place so rapidly, 
that we shall not have long to wait for an 
explanation of the mystery. 

I have to-day received another letter from* 
my English correspondent, who, with the. 
true sincerity of his party, thus expresses him* 
self: — "There is no doubt but the British; 
" ministers will, at least in words, do their, 
" utmost to prevent the war against Spain,. 
u Their political interests oblige them to act. 
" the part of conciliators. They have two 
" enemies, — the democracy of Spain, and the 
" ambition of France. To them it is not 
" convenient either that democracy should. 
" make any progress in Europe, nor that the 
u French should conquer Spain. The war 
" will infallibly, lead to one of these resulted 
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" They ought therefore to adopt every possi- 
" ble means of avoiding the war. But that, 
" which would accomplish their object better 
u than any other plan, would be the destruc- 
9€ tion of the democracy in Spain, carried into 
u effect by itself alone. Be on the alert 
" therefore. The English ministry will se- 
" cond any project that tends to change the 
u Spanish constitution, in order to deprive 
". France of every pretext for invading the 
c f Peninsula. Perhaps you think our minis- 
i( ters are immovable and do not act ; this 
u would be grossly to deceive yourself. It is 
" in the same way, in which the motions of 
" the earth are imperceptible, that we cannot 
" perceive those of colossal governments, 
" which also act by the mere effect of their 
" own impetus. In two words, the British 
u Government is a friend to the indepen- 
" dence of Spain, but an enemy to its 
" liberty;' 

February 19th. — This has been one of the 
most stormy days witnessed in Madrid since 
the re-establishment of the constitution. 

The party, that wishes for a reform in the 
political code, has found an insuperable bb- 
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stacle in the firmness and inflexibility of the 
ministry. In order however to accomplish 
their object, it was necessary to put down 
the present ministers and substitute others 
more disposed to listen to the propositions of 
France and to propose an alteration of the 
code. It was therefore determined to select 
those counsellors of state who had always 
shewn themselves Unfavorable to the con- 
stitution of 1812, and there was no difficulty 
in obtaining the consent of the king, who 
was glad to see an obstacle arise to prevent 
his quitting Madrid. The fall of the ministry 
was decided, and the project was seconded by 
the council of state, by the Serviles, by the 
agents of France, and perhaps even by those of 
England, each from different motives, and with 
various hopes of success. Every thing seemed 
to promise a happy issue to those, who had 
conspired in favor of the plan, when two 
unexpected circumstances destroyed the 
scheme. The revocation made by the Cortes 
yesterday of their previous decree, permitting 
the counsellors of state to fill public employ- 
ments, left no room for the new ministry, 
which was already selected. Besides the 
praises which the king bestowed on the minis- 
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ters in his speech of this morning in closing 
the Extraordinary Cortes, no longer enabled 
Ferdinand to remove those whom he had 
just been eulogizing. 

In more tranquil times, a scheme thus 
frustrated by an incidental circumstance and 
rendered thenceforth indecorous would have 
been abandoned. But it being of more con- 
sequence to the enemies of liberty to excite 
disorder than to effect any other object, they 
have converted the project of reform into a 
boisterous tumult 

Until noon, the capital presented a gay and 
tranquil aspect. The Extraordinary Cortes 
had been closed with the usual pomp and 
ceremony: the ministers were rejoiced not 
less by the testimonies of confidence shewn 
them by the Cortes than by the encomiums of 
the king, when, about three o'clock, a report 
was circulated that Ferdinand had dismissed 
his ministers. 

The astonishment, naturally arising from 
such a contradiction in the kings conduct, 
was universal. The first impression and im- 
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mediate result were a sentiment of indigna- 
tion against a prince, who could leave the 
nation without a government just as it was • 
menaced with foreign invasion, and strip a 
set of men of power, whom he had covered 
with praise but a few hours before. No 
sooner did the partisans of ministers hear of 
the commotion, than they turned it to their 
advantage, by exciting a popular movement. 
After rallying and collecting a large concourse 
of the people, they appeared before the 
Municipality and Royal Palace towards five 
o'clock ; some demanded the continuance of 
the ministers, others a regency, w r hile a still 
greater number expressed their hatred of the 
king, his family, and the Bourbons generally. 
Riego attempted to pacify the people from 
the balcony of the municipal palace, by as- 
serting that after all, the constitution con- 
ceded the right of changing his ministers at 
will, to the king. But they did not listen to 
him with their usual deference, causing 6ne of 
their own orators to answer, that the king 
might of course exercise his constitutional 
attributes, but not abuse them to the injury 
and peril of the state. The municipality, 
not guided by fear, but by their desire to 
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preserve Spain from anarchy, sent a deputa- 
tion to Ferdinand, begging he would retain 
the ministers. Meanwhile, a large crowd, 
which had been for some hours huzzaing 
before the palace, suddenly rushed into the 
courtyard, nor is it known how they hap- 
pened not to invade the interior of the palace 
itself. There is no doubt but this multitude, 
which moved with the precision of a regi- 
ment, must have had regular leaders and a 
formal plan of attack. If the king had been 
prepared with a new ministry, to substitute 
at once for the present men, he might have 
sustained his right and dignity ; but destitute 
of stratagem and courage, he ceded to the 
only counsellor he ever listens to in the hour 
of danger — fear. Ferdinand signed the de- 
cree which confirmed the ministers ad inte- 
rim in their places, at ten o'clock. Notwith- 
standing this act, the people continued to 
inveigh and call for a regency. The king, 
who in moments of emergency, recollects his 
most generous friends, sent for Ballesteros, 
and with offers of favors and every species of 
flattery, succeeded in awakening, if not the 
love, at least the compassion of the general. 
He said that his motive for dismissing the 
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ministers was their want of respect towards 
his person. They had in the morning in- 
timated to him that he must prepare for leav- 
ing Madrid, to which he replied, that he was 
ready to go when it became necessary, but 
that the moment had not yet arrived, which 
according to his opinion, ought to be that of 
the invasion. The conversation having be- 
come warm on this point, the ministers for- 
getting the respect which was due to him, 
went out of his closet singing the Tragala. 
Whilst Ferdinand was relating these circum- 
stances, the council of state entered, and 
having heard the story, retired to consult on 
the king's statement. One of the ministers, 
Egea, who did not wish to contradict the king 
while he was speaking, did so before the coun- 
cil, and protested that there was no truth 
whatever in the ministers having lost sight of 
the respect due to his majesty. 

February 20th. — The tumult had entirely 
ceased about two in the morning, but was 
renewed again this day at ten, before the 
municipal palace, but with a different object 
from that of yesterday, and conducted by 
very different parties. 
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Yesterday, the ministers availed themselves 
of the cry, of " Long live the Constitution," 
with the sole view of striking a panic into 
the mind of Ferdinand, who next to life, 
loves nothing in this world so much as power. 
But if the nomination of a regency at this 
moment would be the ruin of Spain, the 
mere proposal was a serious imprudence on 
the part of the ministry. Its enemies, per- 
ceiving the error thus committed, took ad- 
vantage of it to confirm the calumny that 
the Liberals have no other object or desire 
than to deprive the king of his throne and 
life. A few hundreds of the mob, who are 
always at hand, were accordingly hired this 
morning, to call for the regency. So that 
the ministers had no other remedy but to 
disperse the rabble by open force and me- 
naces. 

February 25th. — The courtiers of Cathe- 
rine II. thought they had built cities in the 
deserts of Russia, when they planted a pole 
and placed a label on it. It is thus that the 
Spanish ministers imagine they have created 
another army by naming General Balleste- 
roa commander-in-chief of the second divi- 
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sion, which does not exist. Subtracting the 
garrisons of Santona, San Sebastian, and 
Pamplona, Ballesteros will not have more 
than two thousand men, to defend a line of 
above eighty leagues, from San Sebastian to 
Mequinenza, against eighty thousand French 
troops, which are expected to enter Spain 
daily. It is true, the ministry has placed the 
recruits, and duties of Guipuscoa, Navarre, 
and Arragon, at the general's disposal. But 
he has to raise men in a country which has 
been in a state of insurrection nearly a year, 
and to collect taxes in provinces desolated by 
civil war. Besides the above difficulties, 
there are not muskets to arm this future 
army, for those purchased in England have 
not yet arrived. All these obstacles had 
from the first induced Ballesteros to refuse 
a command, which might have compromised 
his military reputation. But at last, the love 
of his-eountry prevailed, and he accepted it. 
He set out this morning for Saragossa, with 
ten thousand dollars in the military chest, a 
very doubtful credit in recruits and imposts, 
but with the greatest confidence in his own 
energy and fortunes. 
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Previously to mounting his fine cream-co- 
loured charger, Ballesteros turned to the friends 
who were near him, and said, "France is a very 
41 strange and restless neighbour. It is necessa- 
" ry to have the sword always in our hands to 
" meet her caprices. She is constantly wishing 
u to give Spain what Spain will not receive. 
" In the last century, she gave us Philip V. 
€t whom a very large portion of us would not 
" recognise. In 1793, she wanted to give us 
" liberty at the point of the bayonet. In 
u 1808, she planted a new king in Madrid, 
* c who cost us so much blood to expel him ; 
" and now she must impose the Inquisition 
u and despotism, which are no longer to our 
"taste." 

In the frequent conversations which I have 
had with Ballesteros, during the last few 
days, I perceived that his interview with 
Ferdinand on the 19th, had left too deep 
an impression on his mind. It appears to 
me, that he had departed either with too 
much compassion for the king, or too much 
contempt for the ministry. 

March 3rd. — The ordinary Cortes, which 
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were opened yesterday, have this day deter- 
mined that, in the event of war, the govern- 
ment shall retire to Seville. That beautiful 
Seville then, which Philip V. said had been 
designed by nature to be the capital of Spain, 
will be its substitute for a time at least. The 
proselytes of the ministry applaud this re- 
moval, assimilating it to the defence made 
by Pelayo, in the mountains and caves of the 
Asturias. I hope with all my heart, that the 
success of this retreat may be like that which 
attended Don Pelayo, but that it may not be 
delayed quite so long. 

March 13M,-^-The transporting of an Egyp- 
tian Pyramid would not cost more labour than 
the removal of the kings person. His resis- 
tance has found another excuse ; whilst the 
Cortes were deliberating on the day most 
proper for his departure, they received the 
consultation of six physicians, the majority 
of whom gave it as their opinion, that owing 
to the gout, which still afflicts his majesty, it 
would be dangerous to expose him to so long 
a journey for these two months. The aid of 
such an uncertain science as that of medicine 
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came too late ; besides there was not a single 
deputy who did not see in this consultation, 
the last effort at resistance. General Valdes, 
treating the opinion of the doctors with very 
little ceremony, as indeed military men ge- 
nerally do, observed, Ci the pain of a great 
toe ought not to compromise the independence of a 
whole nation. When employed in my profession, 
I do not derive any pleasure from suffering cold 
and heat, the inclemency of the seasons, or 
hunger / but duty to our country must be 
fulfilled, and I repeat that I do not think 
myself more generous than the king" 

After a short discussion, the day of de- 
parture was fixed for the 20th instant. 

March 17th. — Notwithstanding the triumph 
of the 19th ultimo, the ministers knew that 
after the dialogue held on that day with 
Ferdinand, they could not continue in place. 
Their resignation was therefore sent in at the 
beginning of this month,, and, consulting 
public opinion in the choice of their succes- 
sors, they proposed Florez Estrada, Calatrava, 
General Torrijos, the political chief of Co- 
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runna, three of whom happened to be absent 
from the capital. 

The ministers cannot, however, quit their 
posts, before they render an account of their 
administration to the Cortes. The latter be- 
ing unwilling that the ministry should be left 
vacant in so difficult and perilous a moment, 
have this day resolved that the ministers shall 
not read their reports until the first sitting of 
the Cortes in Seville. 

It is impossible to describe the fury and 
indignation of the Comuneros at seeing 
themselves once more the laughing stock of 
the Masons, and witnessing the ministry, 
which they fancied already safe in their grasp, 
after the shock they gave their adversaries on 
the 19th, vanish from their hands. They call 
the removal of the government a flight, apd 
attribute it to cowardice ; the expence occa- 
sioned by the transfer of the public offices, 
waste ; and the ministry itself, a despotic 
heptarchy. Even Romero Alpuente 



Venne in furore e matto 

D'uom che si saggio era stimato in prima. 
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He has published a pamphlet, in which he 
endeavours to prove that the social compact 
is broken ; that the king is null ; and that 
insurrection against the government is legiti- 
mate. 

The ministers, who always dreaded the 
Comuneros more than they dread France^ 
have named Count Abisbal Captain-General 
of Madrid, and Commander-in-Chief of the 
third corps, about to be organized in the Cas* 
tiles. They hope, with the aid of this resolute 
officer, to be able to check the fury of what 
they call a deluded and visionary^ party, 

March 21**. — The pyramid is at last in 
motion. Ferdinand set out yesterday morn- 
ing without a plaudit or a sigh. Madrid is 
resigned to this loss. It was accustomed to 
do without a king ever since 1808. 

In former times, the Hosts who entertained 
the kings of Spain, used to preserve some 
links of an iron chain suspended at their 
doors, in commemoration of the hospitality 
thus afforded. It would have been impossible 
to invent a happier satire against despotism. 
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I would fain believe that this custom and 
the lore for chains will have been lost 
together. 

The king departed in good company ; that 
is to say, with fifteen hundred national guards 
of Madrid, and as many more troops of the 
line. General Moscoso, who commands the 
escort, is a man of austere and inflexible cha- 
racter. He was imprisoned in 1814, merely 
on account of his suspicious silence. Some 
friends having advised him to visit the king, 
on the present occasion, he replied, — " I was 
" shut up by him in 1814, for my suspicious 
" silence, silencio sospechoso. Now that I have 
u the power and command in my hands, I 
" will insult no one. I shall not see the 
" king except in the exercise of my duty." 

I embraced Count Palma d'lvrea yesterday 
morning, just as he was setting out with the 
grenadier company of the Madrid militia, in 
which he enrolled himself as a private a few 
days ago. The Count is stronger than des- 
tiny. This is the second proscription he 
has suffered for Italian liberty. He fled to 
France in 1799- Neither the recollection of 
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his vines which he used to visit daily at 
Ivrea, nor the love he bears for his wife and 
children, ever make him lose his equanimity 
of temper for a moment. He is a veteran in 
the principles of liberalism, and tried by 
adversity. Loaded with a musket and knap- 
sack, and with a march of one hundred 
leagues before him, the Count, on taking leave, 
observed, between a smile and a frown : — "The 
Ultras of Europe are coming to see me again. 
This is the second time they have made me take 
a similar walk in the same harness ; and yet 
they will afterwards expect me to forgive them, 
if the game should ever turn in my favor." 

Madrid will be henceforth more tranquil. 
Journalists, Zurriagists, Anarchists, Royalists, 
all went off with the government ; so that Ma- 
drid now resembles a house freed from ghosts 
and hobgoblins, while the marshal visage of 
Abisbal is quite enough to ensure peace. It 
may be said that Count Abisbal is our gar- 
rison, because we have really but a very 
small force ; but what with reviews, military 
movements, and drums, Abisbal, who is full 
of stratagem, contrives to double it, like 
those armies which we see on the stage. If 
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this general did not suffer his predilection 
for treason to conquer him, he would be 
extremely useful to the cause of liberty. 
Amongst his other military qualifications, he 
possesses that of rapidly organising an army. 
But I must repeat, that his political faith is 
very doubtful. In 1819 he betrayed the 
liberals, and the king in 1820. When he 
announced himself at the palace two years 
ago, as wishing to pay his respects, Ferdi- 
nand said to the chamberlain in waiting, — 
" Dile que ya no tengo mas dinaro ni honores 
para el? " Tell him that I have no more mo- 
ney nor honors for him/' The ministry jus- 
tifies the choice it has made of Abisbal, 
by this last feet; knowing that despots neither 
forgive nor foiget, they imagine that he will 
now be faithful to the constitutional banners. 
But the Comuneros already prognosticate 
that Spain will have one day to lament that 
her defenee should have been entrusted to 
hands which had twice received the price of 
treason. 

April 8th. Puerto Lapiche in La Man- 
cha. I am not fond of living under a mili- 
tary dictatorship, were it even that of Wash- 
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ington. How much more disagreeable must it 
have been to live under that of Abisbal at 
Madrid? I therefore determined to aban- 
don that capital, and take a turn in Anda- 
lusia, until the government is settled at 
Seville. 

The inhabitants of La Mancha are not very 
warmly attached to the constitution, and per- 
haps without knowing why. There are as yet 
no Factious in this province, because owing to 
its being so level, they might be dispersed by 
a single squadron of cavalry. The people here 
are generally very poor : poverty engenders 
ignorance ; ignorance, superstition ; and super- 
stition the love of slavery. 

The manners and customs of La Mancha 
are precisely the same now, as those we see 
described in Don Quixote. From the days of 
Cervantes down to the present time, I do 
not think that one comfort has been invented, 
nor a single glass, knife, or fork, added to 
those which then existed. I do not even re- 
collect having seen a looking glass in any 
of the barbers' shops. Thus it may be rea- 
dily imagined that there are many thousand 
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Manchegas, who never saw their own faces, 
and would not recognise their portraits if 
shewn to them. But above all, the Inns de- 
scribed by Cervantes are exactly what they 
were. At night these Inns present a com- 
plete picture of the Flemish school. Travel- 
lers and carmen are all mixed up promis- 
cuously before the large fire-place in the 
kitchen, while the whole party relates adven- 
tures of robbers and assassinations in greater 
abundance than was ever displayed in an 
English romance. Two female cooks, as 
phlegmatic as Dutch women, and as grave 
as priestesses, prepare the supper of each 
guest, according to the seniority of his 
arrival. This act of justice is administered 
with inexorable fidelity. The customers gene- 
rally drink out of the same vessel, which goes 
round like the Conch Jewel, in the days of 
Ossian. About midnight, the floor is covered 
with the travellers, who being well wrapped 
up in their woollen cloaks, like the Chrysalis, 
stretch themselves to sleep on the ground. 
When daylight breaks, the whole of these 
living mummies resuscitate. The caravan is 
put in motion, and the delicate and frothing 

H 
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chocolate is circulated between mules, cents, 
and the globular fumes of tobacco. 

April 15th. — Entbedicho in Andalusia. 
The Andalusians are the French of Spain ; 
amiable, elegant, gay and volatile, as the fol- 
lowing anecdote may serve to show. Whilst 
I was sitting outside the village, watching the 
approaching night-fall, the Alcalde, his secre- 
tary and the village preacher came up, and 
after a brief exordium, invited me to sup with 
them. The Alcalde asked me a number of 
questions about Italy, just as if it had been a 
terra incognita : the secretary was occupied in 
filling a glass with brandy ; this passed, con- 
tinually from one hand to another, and was; 
sweetened by a toast to his neighbour. . The 
commandant of the national guard sung the 
Cachuela, and was accompanied by the 
preacher on the guitar, while a tall and 
handsome Andalusian brunette eyed the 
dominican with the air of a Bacchante. To- 
wards the end of supper, the room was in- 
vaded by all the youth of the village, who, 
attracted by the sound of the guitar, came to 
dance the fandango* This dance is executed 
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in the theatres of Paris with a voluptuous jand 
effeminate grace. But the true Spaniard, with 
his high chest and proud gait, always pre- 
serves a martial air while dancing ihefan- 
dango. The Spaniards are, in every respect, 
the least effeminate people of the south of 
Europe. Each female changed her partner 
four or five times, while she herself continued 
to dance, and when the fandango was ended, 
she gave the pajo or recompence. This con- 
sisted of a kiss, first to her partner, next to 
the guitar player, and a third to the singer of 
the couplet. When I returned to my caravdn- 
sary, all the village was still kept awake by 
the numerous serenades, which the young 
men were giving to the prettiest and most 
amiable damsels of the village. 

April 22nd. —Malaga. Who would not be 
in love with the sojourn of Malaga? a 
delightful climate ; all the productions of the 
earth, from the acorn to the sugar cane ; the 
tallest, slenderest and fairest women of Spain, 

with locks like gold This is the 

Island of Calypso. But that, which embel- 
lishes these hills, vineyards, flower and fruit 
trees, still more in my imagination, is their 
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similarity to the coast of Genoa. I am not 
fond of the sea, but on this occasion the sight 
of the Mediterranean makes my heart leap 
with joy. I figured to myself that it was but 
a few days before, that these same waves had 
kissed the incomparable shores of Italy. It is 
said, that man habituates himself to every 
thing : but I cannot accustom myself to exile. 
After nineteen years of exile Dante still com- 
plained, though, as it were, at the very doors 
of his country ; though he lived at Ra- 
venna not far from Florence: he respired 
the air of Italy, and heard the sound of his 
own language ; but we are doomed to a 
much harder fate than that, which attended 
those, who were proscribed during the civil 
war of the middle ages. Venice received 
nearly all the vanquished within her bosom, 
whereas we have been driven a thousand 
miles away from the place of our birth and 
scenes of early life. 

Within a few leagues from Malaga, there 
is a grotto near the sea, which I shall visit one 
of these days: it is called la cueva del pro- 
scrito, the proscribed's cave, and is said to have 
afforded shelter to the son of Marcus Crassus 
for several months, while he was pursued by his 
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enemies. It would seem as if destiny had 
assigned Spain as a refuge to the proscribed 
Italians of every age. Sertorius fled to this 
country from the persecution of the Roman 
senate. The sons of Pompey came here to 
combat against the tyranny of Caesar. .... 
I said destiny, but I ought rather to have 
said nature ; because the same sky and cli- 
mate make us love Spain more than any 
other country of Europe, while the roughness 
of the soil and mountainous nature of the 
country seem intended to be the perpetual 
asylum of liberty. 

April 24th. — In spite of the doctors of 
Madrid, who drew up the consultation alluded 
to in a former page, the King arrived at Se- 
ville on the 12th instant, in florid health. 
The Cortes have renewed their sittings, and 
the ministers, after having read their reports, 
have given up the portfolios to their succes- 
sors. 

If even the result of the ensuing war were 
to turn out glorious and fortunate to Spain, 
it will be extremely difficult for the fallen 
ministry to justify its conduct. 
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No previous ministry assumed the reins of 
power with so much popular favor, or such 
an advantageous opinion in its behalf. Lopez 
Baiios, already an officer of artillery, in addi- 
tion to his having co-operated in the revolu- 
tion of 1820, enjoyed the hope of being Com- 
mander-in-chief in Navarre, which place he 
filled soon after. Gasco had been a lawyer 
before the revolution, an active deputy in the 
first Cortes, a violent speaker, and volunteer 
in the militia ; he was numbered among the 
most ardent of the liberal party. Badillo, a 
highly respectable advocate of Cadiz, also an 
ultra-liberal, had in the last Cortes courage- 
ously applauded and supported the revolt of 
Cadiz and Seville against the minister Feliu. 
Navarro, who had once been a professor of 
law in Valencia, emigrated during the six 
years of despotism : formed at the school of 
misfortune and persecution, he was esteemed 
as the most enthusiastic jacobin of Spain. 
Capaz, one of the most expert officers in the 
navy, was also the oldest and most influential 
among the masons. San Miguel, a captain 
in the army, the companion of Riego in the 
revolution, a good writer, editor of the most 
prudent and least partial journal of the capi- 
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tal, appeared to unite in himself all the quali- 
ties of a minister of state in a new govern- 
ment leaning to democracy. Who therefore 
would not have confided the helm of the 
revolution to men, who could hope neither 
for celebrity nor safety, except through its 
prosperous issue? 

But scarcely were they seated in the minis- 
terial benches, than they appeared to be 
seized by a spell, showing the same torpor 
and drowsiness, of which their predecessors 
had been already accused* It might there- 
fore be said of them, that they would have 
been thought worthy of the ministry if they 
had never been ministers. 

Never could men or circumstances be 
more favorable to success, than when this 
ministry was named : but it did not know 
how to profit by either, and refused the cor- 
nucopia of fortune. So early as the end of 
August, it might have formed a camp of 
national guards, provided arms and ammuni- 
tion, prepared an army of reserve, formed a 
close alliance with Portugal, &c. No obsta- 
cle whatever interposed to prevent these pre- 
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parations for war. Public spirit was highly 
animated ; the Cortes ready to second what- 
ever was demanded ; and the first bankers of 
Paris and London competed with each other 
in offers of money, But the ministers suf- 
fered these fortunate moments of enthusiasm 
to pass by. They decreed the formation of 
armies, when the spirit of the people had 
become depressed, and they asked for loans 
when confidence was lost. 

The liberty of the press alone can some- 
times save a government. This is the Cas- 
sandra who predicts their disasters to nations. 
The press denounced all the errors commit- 
ted by the ministry : the press pointed out 
all the rocks on which it was threatened to be 
wrecked; but its ears were constantly shut 
to these counsels, which it regarded as the 
effects of malevolence and resentment. 

But the most fatal principle, which these 
ministers followed, was their wish to conduct 
the revolution by the aid of one party alone. 
Did they not know, that, although revolu-* 
tions are often effected by a few, they cannot 
be sustained nor firmly established, except by 
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the great mass of the people? Instead of 
widening the circle of the revolution, this 
ministry restricted it to the hands of a few 
individuals. It also contracted all the de- 
fects of party; such as arrogance, selfish* 
ness, intolerance, and the monopoly of all 
public places. Masonry has given liberty 
to Spain, but with its ambition and do- 
mineering spirit, it has also inflicted wounds 
which will not be easily cured. 

Had it been more dexterous and sagacious, 
it would not have fallen into a fatal credulity ; 
blindly confiding in the mediation of Eng-« 
land and in the boasting of the liberal party 
in France, it constantly hoped to avoid the 
war. The liberal party in France always 
despises its enemy too much, while it heaps 
too much adulation on its friends, 

The ministry on which I have been called 
upon to offer these remarks, only displayed 
one solitary virtue,-—an invincible firmness, 
But though this quality be a virtue in a 
private individual, it becomes a defect ip. 
public men, when, either through want of 
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foresight or carelessness, they expose their 
country to an unequal and perilous struggle. 

The new ministry, which succeeds, does not 
give reason to hope for any better results 
than its predecessor. Calatrava, though en- 
dowed with eloquence and probity, is so ha- 
bituated to the pacific studies of the closet, 
that he does not possess a sufficient experi- 
ence of the world, nor the vigour required 
by the present eventful moment. Pardo, a 
frank Liberal and well informed diplomatist, 
enters the ministry too late. His knowledge 
and patriotism cannot henceforth be of any 
use to his country. Yandiola, who is better 
acquainted with the science of finance than 
his predecessors, and, above all, the theory of 
loans, also comes into power too late to re- 
vive credit, which had been already lost. 
Sanchez Salvador, who occupies the most im- 
portant place, that of minister at war, cannot, 
either from age or interest, be a very warm 
advocate of the constitution. He was chief 
of the staff, when Riego commenced the Revo- 
lution, and was put under arrest at the head- 
quarters in Arcos. Unable to hope either for 
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advancement or honors from the Revolution, 
it ought not to excite any astonishment, if he 
secretly cherished the desire of being re- 
venged. 

April 2&tk. — The French have passed the 
Bidassoa. They have entered Spain, after the 
manner of the Iroquois, without any previous 
declaration of war. But are eighty thousand 
men a sufficient number to conquer Spain ? 
Thejournalists think, they have already gained 
the day, by repeating the saying of Louis 
XIV. that small armies are beaten in Spain, 
and large ones die of hunger. The old 
Spanish generals maintain, that an army of 
eighty thousand men is scarcely enough to 
form the line of the Ebro, and that if it is to 
be spread over the Peninsula, it would be like 
a river that loses itself in the sea, It would 
be a much greater comfort to me than the 
above dissertation, could I see these Andalu- 
sians seriously occupied in forming an army 
of reserve. It grieves me however to see, 
that they look at each other as if the end of 
the world were at hand, and that they rely 
on the Sierra Morena with as much security 
as if it were a second Thermopylae. . Up to 
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the present hour, they have not however cut 
a single trench in the gorge of Despeiia Perros, 
nor even sent a battalion to occupy that im- 
portant pass. It is true that General Villa- 
campa is charged with the duty of organising 
a corps of reserve : but it is equally true on 
the other hand, that the recruits. are neither 
armed nor clothed ; that, owing to the want 
of arms, they are obliged to learn the ex- 
ercise with sticks, and that they are fre- 
quently without rations. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this, these recruits go and return from 
their exercise every day, chaunting patriotic 
hymns! 

April ZOth. — Alhama. The inhabitants of 
this place are the nearest descendants of the 
Arabs in Spain ; they were the last to be con- 
quered by Ferdinand and Isabella. Amidst 
all the old romances, that, in which the deca- 
pitation of the Arab Alcaide, when he com- 
municated the fell of Alhama to the King of 
Granada, is related, is the most celebrated. 
These Spaniards not only retain the brown 
tinge and large round black eyes of their an- 
cestors, but also their fondness for labor and 
the agricultural arts, It must be confessed that 
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the soil generously recompenses their fatigues, 
rendering them from forty to sixty and even 
a hundred for one. There is not a single vil- 
lage of Mahometans left in Spain. It would 
seem, that nations change their religion with 
as much facility as a dynasty is changed. 

The journey from Malaga to Alhama is 
very agreeable, The road is much frequented, 
and all the travellers, who are generally on 
horseback, exchange salutations with the 
greatest courtesy as they pass each other : they 
also often unite in caravans, conversing and 
putting their segars, thoughts, and provisions 
in communion. When they reach a public 
house on the road, a contest arises about who 
shall treat the party with aqua vitae and white 
wine. Andalusian vanity never permits them 
to omit this act of politeness. How often 
during this journey have I recollected those 
stages in England, in which you travel twenty 
leagues without hearing so many words ex- 
changed between twenty passengers ! It is 
customary for the inhabitant of the south to 
speak, and for an Englishman to think. 

The muleteer, with whom I travel, is a per- 
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sonage, who would make a distinguished 
figure in one of Walter Scott's navels. Sal- 
vador Parejo is an Andalusian, bold and 
tall, before whom no man dare plant himself; to 
use the language of his aged mother, as ex*- 
pressed to me this evening. Elegant in his 
attire, gay in his address, he is known to all 
the rural beauties of the villages through 
which we have passed. This handsome mu- 
leteer is not less noble than the descendants 
of the Godfreys, Rinaldos, and Tancreds, 
since he also descends from the Christians, 
who aided Ferdinand and Isabella in the 
conquest of Granada. It is on this account 
that there is a coat of arms over his door at 
Alhama. He fought a duel some years ago 
with his musket. The dispute arose between 
himself and another young man of the same 
village, relative to the limits of a field. Hav- 
iagmet each other one day accidentally in 
the road to Granada, both leaped from their 
mules without saying a word, cocked their 
muskets, and fired at each other. Salvador 
was wounded in the arm, but his antagonist 
fell dead on the spot. The father of the de- 
ceased prosecuted Parejo, and expended 
nearly the whole of his patrimony in order 
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to purchase the revenge of his son's death 
from the judges. Hence arose an unjust impri- 
sonment of five years for Salvador, who was 
set at liberty after the revolution. Grateful 
to the constitution, he says, that if the French 
advance now, he will place himself at the 
head of a Guerilla band. Whenever he sees 
me thoughtful and pensive, Salvador con* 
soles me by these words : — u Whilst there is 
a mountain in Spain, there will be liberty/' 

May 3rd.— Granada. If Lord Byron had 
visited Granada, he would have composed 
poems still more beautiful than Lara or the 
Corsair. Here all is poetry, recollections, 
ruins, air, earth, and sky. A poet would find, 
in the history of the civil wars in Granada, 
new heroes, new loves, new customs, and new 
events, whilst invention is said to be ex- 
hausted in the rest of Europe; for, owing 
to frequent use, the colours of poetry have 
faded. These hills and valleys aire so 
many unexplored mines of fresh and bril- 
liant tints. What lady has not read the 
Gonzalez de Cordova of Florian with plea- 
sure? And yet Florian neither paints the 
actors nor the times of that age with fidelity ; 
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while, instead of ingrafting the episodes of 
the fabulous histories of the Moors into his 
poem, he has preferred re-producing those of 
Virgil and Tasso. 

The city is placed on the summit of three . 
hills between two rivers, of which one yields 
sand of gold, and the other of silver. It is 
covered on the eastern side by the Sierra 
Nevada, whose perennial and refreshing gales 
temper the heats of summer. When the 
brow of this mountain, covered with eternal 
snows, is illumined by the sun, it looks like 
a sparkling crown of silver. One of the most 
fertile plains in the world extends for more 
than eight leagues before the city. Granada 
is precisely the same as it was when inhabited 
by the Moors. The streets, public squares, and 
gates, retain the old names. If the Zegris and 
Abenzerages were to revisit the earth once 
more, they would find their own houses, and 
might even renew their tilting matches in the 
square of Vivarambla. 

But the Alhambra, the ancient palace of 
the Moors, which, for its magnificent elegance, 
has a right to immortality, is now crumbling 
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and exposed to the combined injuries of the 
winds and rain. It will perhaps be a heap 
of ruins in a few years. The kings of Spaia 
suffer this grand edifice to decay with the 
same indifference that they allow their mo- 
aarchy to perish. But nothing can exceed 
the elegance, lightness and variety of the 
designs and ornaments, which are seen in 
the Alhambra. A German artist of Nurem- 
btrrg, or a lace-worker of Ghent, could not 
cut intaglios nor knit lace with more finish 
and delicacy, than those which are seen iti. 
the entablatures and cornices. The hall of 
lions, and above all, that in which the 
Moorish kings received ambassadors, and 
caused the Koran to be read, are of sueh 
singular beauty, as could alone be imagined 
by an oriental poet under the influence of 
tbe fumes of opium. * 

Close to the Alhambra, Charles V. caused 
a palace of modern architecture to be raised, 
but abandoned it before half the edifice was 
completed* like his universal monarchy : even 
this is a wraument of the eftvy which de- 
voured the emperor. In the same way in which 
he made himself a general, through the envy 
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he bore towards the valor of Francis I. this 
palace was erected to rival the riches and 
power of the Moorish kings. In fact, the 
Alhambra, and this modern building seem 
placed together for the express purpose of 
establishing a parallel between the power 
and arts of the Arabs, and the power and 
progress of the fine arts under Charles V. 
The palace of Charles, with its marbles and 
bas reliefs, represents the Colossal dimensions 
of his empire, and the perfection of art iii 
the sixteenth century ; whereas the Alham- 
bra exhibits the theatrical ostentation of the 
orientals. The Facade of the Alhambra is 
nothing more than a plain wall. Such a 
rustic exterior shows the jealousy and un- 
sociable qualities of the east. On the other 
hand, the superb front of the emperor's pa- 
bce denotes in its festoons, medallions, and 
columns, the courtesy of civilized nations. 
Our Italian palaces seem indeed to invite 
the passengers to enter. 

The mausoleum of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the conquerors of Granada, is seen in one of 
the chapels of the Cathedral. The artist has 
represented them stretched by each others 
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side, with their heads resting on a pillow, in 
such a manner, that they seem to be hearing 
mass in bed. Devotees do not however no- 
tice this indecorous position, any more than 
the fact of their venerating the memory of 
two sovereigns, who were the butchers of 
their ancestors. This curious association 
made me reflect on the great events pro- 
duced by the fortuitous marriage of Isabella 
and Ferdinand. This marriage led in fact 
to the destruction of the powerful monarchy 
of the Moors, the establishment of the inqui- 
sition, and the discovery of America! 

May 1 8th. — Malaga. — " The French have 
entered Madrid !" — was the exclamation of 
all those who were seated in the fine pro- 
menade of the Alameda this morning, when 
the above news arrived. " So much the bet- 
ter," said Captain ##***. « So much the 
worse," replied Count F * * * *. 

Captain, — " I am in this respect a greater 
u optimist than Pangloss in Candide. Let the 
u French spread themselves, they wiU only 
u become the weaker ; they are running to* 

12 
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"•wards a precipice: they died of cold lit 
"Russia, and are come to die of heat in 
■* Spain." 

Count— " For my part, I follow the opi* 
" nion of Machiavelli, that we ought to be 
u mistrustful when we see an enemy commit 
" a great error. The disasters of the French 
u in Russia are fresh in our recollection* 
" They are very crafty : — one lesson is enough 
'' for them." 

Captain—" That may be, but have we not 
u twenty thousand men in Andalusia ?" 

Count— 14 And why does not the goveju- 
" ment collect them ; why does it still delay 
'f the formation of an army of reserve ? 
<< Perhaps it has the horn of Astolfo in itf 
" pocket, to put the French to flight, when, ift 
u about fifteen days from the present time, 
" they present themselves in the Sierra 
* Morena ?" 

Captain — "The government is »pt to 
" Maine in this matter. The organisation of 
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€i the army belongs to General VUlacatapa ; ' 
** this officer is a man of firmness, as his 
40 countenance indicates/' 

Count — t€ I have never looked upon Villa- 
" campa to be fit for any thing higher than a 
" drum-major : I will even say more, he is a 
iC poltroon before the enemy, and grant Hea- 
" ven that he may not be now a traitor ! 
cr Why does not he collect the recruits who 
u are dispersed in Malaga, Jaen, Granada, 
u Seville, Cordova, and other points ? Why 
u not occupy the pass of Despefia Perros ? 
44 What is the reason he has not formed a 
u corps of those national guards who are 
" anxious to fight for the independence of 
" their country ? His inaction is already 
" most criminal. If the government pos- 
" sessed a particle of vigor, it would have 
•' ere this punished his apathy and negli- 
€ * gence." 

This dialogue would have continued, if a 
third speaker had not brought intelligence 
that the political chief had, a moment before, 
received a secret despatch from Madrid, a 
copy of which had been sent to all the-prin- 
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eipal authorities in the provinces. A thou- 
sand conjectures were made to divine this 
enigma. Our curiosity was at its height: 
some hoped while others feared, when the 
beautiful little Countess de * * * * observed, 
"Good news are never concealed. I foresee 
- * some disaster. This despatch is Pandora's 
" box for me. My hand would tremble in . 
u opening it. Would that to-morrow were 
•• come, in order that I might be relieved. 
" from such painful doubts !" 

May 19th. — The beautiful Countess was but 
too true a prophetess. Yesterday's despatch 
contained a dreadful piece of news i Abisbal 
has betrayed his country ; and this is the 
reason why the French have advanced so 
boldly to Madrid. An infamous Spaniard 
offered them his hand. On approaching the 
invading enemy he proposed the abandon- 
ment of the Cortes, and the establishment of 
a new government to his army. The pro- 
position was rejected with indignation by the 
whole corps, and the traitor was deserted 
even by his own aid-de-camps, who fled from 
him with horror and disdain. But this trea- 
son, together with the mistrust and discourage- 
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ment that followed in its train, has caused 
the disbanding of a corps which had already 
amounted to thirteen thousand men ; the 
zeal of the officers being unable to unite more 
Jthan a few thousand. 

It must be confessed that Abisbal has an 
immense attachment to dishonor. The 
government had afforded him the means of 
washing out the stains of his past iniquities 
by a glorious war. He had by his intelli- 
gence and activity created an army of 13,000 
men out of chaos. — This would have been 
no trifling merit, if his activity had not been 
employed to facilitate his own treason. 

The selling our country to foreign foes is 
a crime so enormous in my eyes, that the 
death of Count Ugolino, in the immortal epic 
of Dante, does not inspire me with half so 
much horror. 

May 25th. — Cadiz. The national guards 
e# Cadiz have been reviewed to day. This 
Corps might be put in competition with the 
best disciplined troops in Europe. But dis- 
cord has spread its venom even amongst 
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them. A battalion, composed entirely of 
GomuneroBs was on the point of coming to 
blows with the regiment of Ban Marcial com- 
manded by masonic officers abont two month* 
ago. It was disbanded by government, *o that 
the national guard of Cadiz does not now ex» 
ceed four thousand men. Up to the present 
hour, there is no appearance whatever of any 
preparations for defence here. The Troca- 
dero, fortifications of the Isla, and the walk 
of Cadiz itself, are in a state of complete 
abandonment, nor is there one gun-boat 
ready. There are several hundred cannon 
and mortars on the esplanade of Santa Cata- 
rina, but not a single carriage nor other im- 
plement for using them to be seen. 

In spite of all this, the population betrays 
no sign whatever of fear : alone it is pre* 
pared to encounter all the disasters of a siege. 
The French Squadron is already in sight, and 
the inhabitants seem to regard the object with 
as much pleasure as if they were looking at 
it through a magic lanthorn. It may be said 
that this is a bomb-proof population. As to 
the seducing Gaditanus, they seem to be so 
Kany Clorindas. I never saw any woms 
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so gentle and yet so ifttrepid. The Greeks 
were right in awarding premiums to beauty. 
Beauty is a stranger to fear, because it is 
accustomed to conquer. I know several 
ladies who demand it as a favor from 
government, that their eons and brothers 
may be placed in the rank of combatants. 

June 2nd. — All the liberals are flocking 
here from the invaded provinces. The crowd 
in die square of St. Antonia continues till two 
in the morning. Neither the Tivoli of Paris 
nor the Vauxhall of London are half so gay 
or brilliant. 

June 3rd. — Disasters accumulate daily. 
The Portuguese constitution has been de- 
stroyed by a sudden insurrection of the army* 
The liberty of Portugal has perished by the 
hands of the Janissaries like an eastern des- 
pot. The Cortes are already dissolved : they 
have fallen without the honors of a defence ; 
this arises solely from their not having in the 
course of three years known how to organise 
a national guard, the only incorruptible 
protector of liberty . The king has foresworn 
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the constitution and re-assumed absolute 
power, thus adding a new perjury to the 
number which already dishonour our age. 

Those of the reigning monarchs, who, from 
the height of their thrones, trample on the 
solemn oaths they had sworn to observe in 
the face of God and man, effect the most ter- 
rible of all revolutions, that of morals. They 
destroy, as it were, even the religion of 
Atheists. And how can they expect fidelity 
from their subjects, if they give them a so- 
lemn and deliberate example of perjury? 
According to this system, we shall soon have 
an age more abandoned and profligate than 
that of Duke Valentino. 

Though painful to confess, yet it is not the 
less true, that the Serviles possess all that 
activity of which the Liberals are so much in 
want. Accident, and not vigilance, has led 
to the discovery of another conspiracy at 
Seville, for the purpose of carrying off Ferdi- 
nand from the palace, and consigning him to 
the French. The plot has failed, and the 
king is inviolable; so that the actors in this 
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jufiair will go unpunished, like those of so 
many preceding conspiracies. While in the act 
of discovering the plot, news arrived that 
the French were coming down into Andalusia 
from La Mancha and Estremadura; there 
was, therefore, no other course left for the 
government, than to shut itself up in Cadiz. 
This resolution being communicated to the 
King, he would not consent to it, displaying 
a degree of firmness very unusual in him. 
His reply to those who urged compliance 
with the wish of the Ministers and Cortes, 
was, u that he never would leave Seville as King 
of Spain." It therefore became necessary to 
convert him into a simple citizen ; and the 
time arrived yesterday for declaring him in- 
capable of reigning. A king, who would give 
himself and his government up to the enemy, 
is both a fool and a traitor. The Cortes have 
therefore adopted the extreme, but constitu- 
tional act, of declaring the momentary in- 
capacity of the King. Galiano was the first 
to propose a Regency, whose authority was 
to cease on their reaching Cadiz, if Ferdi- 
nand thought proper to resume his. authority. 
Arguelles seconded the motion, and all the 
deputies approved of it, except five, who con- 
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Jfrived to quit the Hall just as the voting 
commenced. 

The whole convoy of the government is 
now on its way, so that in two or three days 
from this, we shall have nine or ten thousand 
additional guests in Cadiz. 

June 15th. — The King and Royal Family 
entered Cadiz this afternoon, amidst an im- 
mense concourse of the people, but who 
were quite indifferent to this new spectacle. 
Scarcely had the Cortes arrived, when they 
hastened to entreat that Ferdinand would 
resume the regal dignity. He did not hesitate 
a moment. The passion for power and com- 
mand is so deep rooted in Ferdinand VII. 
that it would not allow him to reflect, that 
by refusing the sceptre which had been torn 
fr6m his hands, he must have excited greater 
sympathy in his favour, and more odium 
against the constitutional government.— 
* Well," says the beautiful Countess De * * * * 
in a letter from Malaga, " your modern He- 
len is expected at Cadiz. Really the King 
of Spain in the hands of the Liberal* seems 
to me like the Gabrma of Arioeto, whom the 
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knight who carried her on his crupper wan 
obliged to defend in spite of himself. Alas, 
poor Spain ! ♦ . . . to have so many arms to de- 
fend her, but not a single head !" 

June 20th. — Owing to the maintenance of 
order and an apparent gravity, the government 
managed to conceal its errors and weakness 
until its arrival at Seville. But the disorder 
in which it departed from Seville, more re- 
sembling a discomfiture than a retreat, com- 
pletely exposed its improvidence and inef- 
ficiency. Many persons holding places of 
trust, several officers of high rank, and even 
counsellors of state, abandoned the ministry 
in their adverse fortune, on the plea that the 
nomination of a Regency was an act of vio- 
lence done to the King. These remained aft 
Seville to solicit favor from the enemies of 
their country. Is it the fear of the bombs 
that induced them to remain among the 
French ? and yet the Secretary of Legation 
to the United States has followed the govern- 
ment, apd is now amongst us. It must be 
allowed that the representative of America 
seems to have more courage than th?it of 
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England, or more sympathy for the Cor 
stitutional Spaniards. 

June 28M. — The ministry has name< 
Riego second in command to the army o; 
Ballesteros. This appointment seems like ? 
piece of irony. How can Riego ever joir 
the army of Ballesteros, except through th< 
French ships by sea, or the Factious by land? 
Besides, it is well known there is not much 
sympathy between him and that general ; and 
what a paltry figure would Riego make, when 
subject to an officer who does not leave a 
particle of power in the hands of any person 
under him, and who commands like a vizier ? 
In such an expedition as this, the probabili- 
ties are, that Riego would either lose his 
honor, or uselessly sacrifice his life. He has 
therefore refused to accept the offer, and he 
has done well. Instead of this, he has asked 
the ministry to place him at the head of two 
thousand men, to scour Andalusia, collect 
all the national militia around him, and re- 
vive the attachment to the constitution anc 
country. This request, so opportune and 
useful, so well adapted to the enterprising 
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genius and enthusiasm of Riego, was rejected 
by the minister at war with derision. 

I shall henceforth entertain no doubt that 
the splendor of Riego's fame has for a long 
time been offensive to his friends. The ap- 
plauses so profusely bestowed on his name,- 
have wounded their vanity. The companions 
of his dangers and fortune, they cannot bear 
that all the glory of the revolution should 
rest almost exclusively with him. When in 
January last, Riego offered the grant as- 
signed to him by the Cortes, to form a corps 
of volunteers under his command, he was 
even then met with a refusal. Not even a 
single minister, nor deputy of his party, se- 
conded him. It would therefore appear, that 
after having availed themselves of his influ- 
ence up to the 7th of July, in order to reach 
the summit of power, they afterwards studied 
how to extinguish the popular enthusiasm in 
his favor. 

Riego, who has an overflowing heart, can- 
not conceal his impatience. Repose, and the 
forgetfulness of government torment him. 
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Biego acts from feeling and the impulses 
of a generous spul; he will not remain in 
Cadiz an idle spectator of his country's fall. 
It is easy to foresee that he will fly from it 
one of these days, and, like another Deciua, 
throw himself among the ranks of the 
enemy. 

July 7^— Ballesteros is at Granada ! Every 
body was communicating this joyful news 
to-day. But the Comuneros exult at it above 
all others, and they now hope the momaat of 
vengeance is near. 

After having entered Valencia, Molitor 
followed Ballesteros ; but the latter has gained 
several marches on him iu the retreat. He 
is now menacing Cordova, and may force 
the French to raise the siege of Cadiz. Thin 
enterprise would be worthy of the bold char 
rjicter of Ballesteros* The Comuneros give 
themselves up to the most flattering hope* 
They already fancy that the victory is theirs, 
that their rivals will be abased, and; the 
power all their own. Ropiero Alpoeate* 
Moveno Guetra, a&d several more of fttair 
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leaders, have already quitted Cadiz to join 
the army of Ballesteros. 

The deliverance of Cadiz would certainly 
give a powerful preponderance to the Comu- 
neros over their rivals, and might be the 
salvation of Spain. A fortunate event, or 
one glorious action, would be sufficient to 
revive enthusiasm among the Spaniards. Of 
constancy, they have already an abundant 
share. If the siege were raised, the ten 
thousand men, who form the garrison of 
Cadiz and the Isla, would be free to act 
in Andalusia, and form a numerous army 
with the dispersed recruits. Every thing 
depends on the courage and good fortune 
of Ballesteros. 



The above is the last recollection I shall 
write on the events of Spain. To-morrow 
I embark for England, my health, debili- 
tated by a long and tedious fever, requires 
to be restored under a less ardent climate 
than that of Andalusia. 

K 
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May the land, which has afforded me a 
fraternal hospitality for two years, triumph 
over the foreign enemies that assail it, 
and after so many centuries of mourning 
and chains, may it be finally settled under 
a government more consonant to the dignity 
of man ! 



POSTSCRIPT. 



Although the catastrophe of Spain has 
deceived all our calculations and hopes, 
all is not therefore lost. After a wreck, the 
fragments at least remain. The following 
are, in my humble opinion, the relics we 
have left from a loss which is really immense ! 

First. The field of battle has remained in the 
power of the enemy. But is the grand ques- 
tion between nations and their sovereigns 
decided on this account ? Though Cadiz has 
fallen, is it less true that the sovereignty rests 
with all and not with one alone ? that all have 
a right to confide their interests to a national 
representation ? that if individual liberty 
and security of property are not guaranteed 
by inviolable institutions, the social compact 
is broken, and man returns to his natural 
state ? War is not a judgment of God, it is 
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not one of those duels practised by the bar- 
barians of feudal times, in which the result 
decided the justice of a cause. War destroys 
men, but not principles. Despotism has 
triumphed in Spain, but the imprescriptible 
rights of nations survive that evanescent 
triumph. The despots have once more 
seized the sceptre of iron, but up to the day 
of revolt, the nations have a right to tell 
their tyrants ct strike but hear /" 

Secondly. Has all Spain branded itself with 
baseness and treason, and amongst the rest, 
the army of Mina and the Cortes ? The 
Cortes have preserved their honor unim- 
peached and unimpeachable. The Cortes 
always kept within the limits fixed by the 
constitution. They showed themselves in- 
trepid in the midst of menaces, and when 
danger arrived, they clothed the ministry 
with all the power riecessary to save the coun- 
try. They neither participated in, nor are 
they responsible for, the errors of the minis- 
try. Neither were they accomplices in the 
cowardice which opened the gates of Cadiz 
to the enemy. The enemies of freedom have 
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tried to calumniate and involve them in the 
general dishonor, because it is their interest 
to vilify the constitutional system in the eyes 
of Europe. But facts are in favor of the Cortes, 
and they confute calumny. The authentic 
narrative of two of its members, Ruiz de la 
Vega and Oliver, has placed the firmness and 
sincerity of the Cortes in the clearest possible 
light, while it confirms public esteem in their 
favor. Liberty dies, but it rises again. It 
is the only thing that enjoys the privilege of 
the metempsychosis. It died in France in 
1800 ; but rose in Spain in 1823. It has died 
this year in Spain, and will rise 

But what will Ferdinand do with the credi- 
tors of the state ; the purchasers of national 
domains ; the secularized monks and nuns ; 
forty thousand Comuneros; fifty thousand 
constitutional soldiers, and eighty thousand 
national militia ? Notwithstanding the good 
intentions of his confessor and minister Don 
Victor Saez, he will be somewhat puzzled to 
convert all these into an Auto da Fe i 

THE END. 
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